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ri?EFAT01lY LETTER, 

PJIOM TIIK 


REVEliE^l) DOCTOjr DIIIASDUST OF YORK, 

TO 

CAPTAIN CLUTTEllTUTCK, RESIDING AT FAIUV- 
LOD(?E, NEAR KENNAQUllAIR, N. JJ. 


Very worthy and dear Sir,, 

' <%% 

To your last letter I answer¬ 

ed, with the classic, ‘‘ MSicL^^ldcm in- 
%'ideo, nnror inagisT though my con¬ 
verse, from iiifhucy, has been with things 
of antiquity, 5"et I love not giiosts or 
spectres to be conpnentators thereon ; and 
trul)^ your account of your conversation 
with our great parent, in the crypt, or most 
intimate recess of the publishers at hldin- 
burgh, had upon ^ne unich the effect of 
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the ^p^rition of Hector’s phantom to the 
hero of the jEneid— 

" Obstiipui, steteruntque com®.” 

And, as I said above, I repeat that 1 
wondered at the Vision, without envy¬ 
ing you the pleasure of seeing our great 
progenitor. But it seems that he is now 
permitted to show himself to his family 
more freely than formerly ; or that the 
old gentleman is turned sonicvvhat garru¬ 
lous in ter days ; or, in short, not 

toexhaif,.; . patience with conjectures 
of the cause, 1 also have seen the Vision 
of the Author of Waverley. I do not 
mean to take any undue state on myself, 
when I observe, that this interview was 

t 

marked with circumstances in some de¬ 
gree more formally complaisant than those 
which attended your meeting with him 
in OIL* worthy publisher’s; for yours had 
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Ill 


f 

the appearance of a fortuitous rencontre, 
\^hcreas mine was preceded by* the com¬ 
munication of a large roll of papers, con¬ 
taining a new history, called Peveril 
OF TiftE Peak. 


' I no sooner found that this manuscript 
consisted of a narrative, running to the 
length of perhaps three hundred and 
^thirty pages in each volume, or there¬ 
abouts, than it instantly occurred to me 


from whom this boon ;-"and having 
set myself to peruse sheeUfel^l 

began to entertain strong,4xpcctations 
that I might, peradventure, next see tnfe 
author himself. 

Again, it seems to me a marked circuin- 
stance, that whereas an inner apartment 
of Mr Constable’s shop was thought a 
place of sufficient solemnity for your au¬ 
dience, our venerable senior was leased 
to afford mine m the recesses ^my own 
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lodgings, mtra parteteSy as it were, anti 
witlioiit ‘the chance of interruption. I 
must also remark, tliat the features, form, 
and dress of the HUlolon^ as you well term 
the apparition of our parent, seemed to me 
more precisely distinct than was vouch¬ 
safed to you on the former occasion. Of 
this hereafter; but Heaven forbid I should 
glory or set up any claim of superiority,, 
over the other descendants of our com¬ 
mon pareuj, fi-^^ such decided marks of 
prcfctvri'* propria sordef, I 

am well satisded that the honour was be- 
stown not on my person, but my cloth— 
that the preference did not elevate Jonas 
.Driasdust over Clutterbnck, but the Doc¬ 
tor of Divinity over the Captain. Cedant 
arrtia —a maxim never to be for^rot- 

o o 

ten at any time, but especially to be re- 

t 

membejed when the soldier is upon half- 

pay. 
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But I bethink me that I •am. keeping 
you all this while in the jK)rch^ and wea- 
rying you with long inductions, when you 
would have me pi^ojyerare in medlam rem. 
As you will, it shall be done ; for as his 
Grace is wont to say of me wittily, “ No 
man tftlls a story so well as Dr Driasdust, 
when he has once got up to the starting- 
post .”—Jocose hoc. But to continue. 

I had skimmed the cream of the narra- 


cost and|- 
s becoriie 


tive which I had received about a week 
since, and that with cost and 

pain; for the hand oft)u'r p. is becoriie 
so small and so crabbed, that I was obli- 
ged to use strong magnifiers. Feeling 
my eyes a little exhausted towards the 
close of the se^jond volume, I leaned back 
in my easy chair, and began to consider 
whether several of the objections which 
^ve been particularly urged agai^ist our 
father and patron, might not be c]^nsidered 
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as applyirfg,'in an especial manner, to the 
papers I bad perused, “ 'Here are fig¬ 
ments enough,” said I to myself, to con¬ 
fuse the march of a whole history—an¬ 
achronisms enough to overset all chrono¬ 
logy ! The old gentleman hath broken all 
bounds— ahiit — evasit—erupitr > 

As these thoughts passed through my 
mind, I fell into a fit of musing, which 
is not uncommon with me after dinner, 
when I am altogether alone, or have no one 
with me but tn ..urate. I was awake, 
however; remember seeing, in the 
embers of the fire, a representation of a 
mitre, with the towers of a cathedral in 
the back-ground; moreover, I recollect 
gazing for a certain time on the comely 
countenance of Dr Whiterose, my uncle 
by the mother’s side—the same who is 
mentioned in The Heart op Mid-Lcv 
THiAN-jfwhose portrait, graceful in wig 
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and canonicals, hangs above my mantle- 
jrtece. Farther, I remember marking the 
flowers in the frame of carved qp.k, and 
casting my eye oir the pistols which hang 
beneath, being the fire-arms with which, 
in the eventful year 1746, my uncle meant 
to hav^ espoused the cause of Prince 
Charles Edward; for, indeed, so little did 
he esteem personal safety, in comparison 
of steady high-church principle, that he 
waited but the news of,tlje Adventurer’s 
reaching London to joiiiJiis ' 

standard. 

Such a doze as I then enjoyed, I find 
compatible with indulging the best and 
deepest cogitations which at any time 
arise in my mind. I chew the cud of 
sweet and bitter fancy, in a state betwixt 
sleeping and waking, which I consider 
Qii so highly favourable to phil’d^ophy, 
that I have no doubt some of ]lts most 
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distinguislieti systems have been com¬ 
posed under its influencer My servant 
is, therefore, instructed to tread as if up¬ 


on down—my door-hinges are carefully 
oiled—and all aj)plianccs used to pr.cvent 
me from bdng ])rematurely and harshly 
called back to the broad M^aking^day of 
a laborious world. Mr custom, in this 
particular, is so well known, that the 
very school-boys cross the alley on tip¬ 
toe, betwixt the hours of four and five. 
)^My cell is t|ie rln.] welling of Morpheus, 
^lere is i^R^LoJ a ^bawling knave of a 


broorn-man, quern ego —but this is mat¬ 
ter for the Quarter-Sessions. 

As my head sunk back upon the easy- 
chair, in the philosophical mood which 1 
have just described, and the eyes of my 
body began to close, in order, doubtless, 
that tlvose of my understanding might bp 
the widely opened,' I was startled 
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by a knock at the door, of a kjrid more 
authoritatively boisterous thao is given 
ac that hour by any visitor acquainted 
with Illy habits, JL started up in my seat, 
and heard the step of my servant hurry¬ 
ing along the passage, followed by a very 
heavjj^aiid measured pace, which shook 
tlie long oak-floored gallery in such a 
manner, as forcibly to arrest my atten¬ 
tion. “ A stranger, sir, just arrived from 


Edinburgh by the North Mail, desires to 



door to the wall; and the startled tone 


in which he pronounced them, although 
there Avas nothing particular in the an¬ 
nunciation itself, prepared me for the ap- 
pi'oach of a visitor of uncommon dignity 
and importance. 

The Author of Waverley entered, a 
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bulky ai^' t^ll man, in a travelling great¬ 
coat, which covered a suit oY^snufF-brown, 
cut in imitation of that W’orn by ttte 

n 

great Rambler. His flapped hat, for he 
disdained the modern frivolities of a tra¬ 
velling-cap, \vas bound over his head with 
a large silk handkerchief, so as tr^ pro¬ 
tect his ears from cold at once, and from 
the babble of his pleasant companions in 
the public coach from which he had just 
alighted. There was somewhat of a sar- 
*^|^tic shreydn^Sfrian,d sense, which sate 
on the heav^f peiitlfou se of his shaggy 

I 

grey eyebrow—his features were in other 
respects largely shaped, and rather heavy, 
than promising wit or genius; but he 
had a notable projection of the nose, si¬ 
milar to that line of the Latin poet,— 


immodicum surgit pro cuspide rostrum." 
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A stout walking-stick stayed jiis hand 
-s-a double Barcelona protected his neck 
—his belly was something prominent, 
" but that’s not •much,”—his breeches 
were /bbstantial thickset—and a pair of 
top-boots, which were slipped down to 
ease his sturdy calves, did not conceal his 
comfortable travelling stockings of lambs 
wool, wrought, not on the loom, but on 
the wires, and after the venerable ancient 
fashion, known in Scotland by the name 
of ridge^and-f wrrow,^^ seeme^ to 

be considerably above fifty, but could not 
amount to threescore, which I observed 


with pleasure, trusting there may be a 
good deal of work had out of him yet; 
especially as a general haleness of ap¬ 
pearance—the compass and strength of 


his voice—the steadiness of his step—the 
«(4undity of his calf—the depths of his 
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hem, ari^ the sonorous emphasis of Iiis 
sneeze, 'were all signs of % constitution 

built for permanence. 

« 

It struck me forcibly, as I gazed on 
this portly person, that he realized, in 
my imagination, the Stout Gentleman in 
No. II., who afforded such subjec4of va¬ 
rying speculation to our most amusing 
and elegant Utopian traveller, Master 
Geoffrey Crayon. Indeed, but for one 

little trait in the conduct of the said 

♦ * ‘ 

Stout Genj^lenSHn—I mean the gallantry 
^Iwards ltis KifctTaSy, a thing which would 

f 

greatly derogate from our Senior’s cha¬ 
racter—I should be disposed to conclude 
that Master Crayon had, on that memo¬ 
rable occasion, actually passed his time in 
the vicinity of the Author of Waverley. 
But our worthy patriarch, be it spoken 
to his praise, far from cultivating the s^- 
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ciety of the fair sex, seems, in ^avoiding 
tfic commerce of womankind, father to 
imitate the humour of our friend @nd rela¬ 
tion, Master Jonathan Oldbuck, as I was 
led to conjecture, from a circumstance 
which occurred immediately after his en¬ 
trance? 

Having acknowledged his presence 
with fitting thanks and gratulations, I 
proposed to my venerated visitor, as the 
refreshment best suited to the hour of 
the day, to summon cousin,and hpjjse- 
keeper, JMiss Catharine Whiterosc, with 
the tea-equipage; but he rejected my pro¬ 
posal with disdain, worthy of the Laird 
of Monkbarns. No scandal-broth,” he 
exclaimed *, ‘^’no unidea’d woman’s chat¬ 
ter for me. Fill the frothed tankard— 
slice the fatted rump—I desire no society 
<fut yours, and no refreshment ^bflt what 
the cask and the grl^liron can supply.” 
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The l^eef-steak, and toast and tankard, 
were speedily got ready ; and whether 
an apparition, or a bodily presentation, 
my visitor displayed dexterity as a trench- 
er man, which might have attracted the 
envy of a' hungry hunter, after a fox- 
chase of forty miles. Neither <lid he 
fail to make some deep and solemn ap¬ 
peals, not only to the tankard aforesaid, 
but to two decanters of London parti¬ 
cular Madeira and old Port; the first of 
which I had ^tracted from its ripening 
place of depositation, within reach of the 
genial warmth of the oven; tlie other,from 
a deep crypt in mine own ancient cellar, 
which whilome may have held the vin¬ 
tages of the victors of the world, the 
arch being composed of Roman brick. I 
could not help admiring and congratu- 
lating«»the old gentleman upon the vigSr- 
o\i8 lippetite which.he displayed for the 
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genial cheer of old England. “ Sir,” was 

® ^ f 

his reply, “ I must eat as an English¬ 
man, to qualify myself for t^J^ing my 
place at one of* the most select compa¬ 
nies* of right.English spirits, which ever 
girdled in, and hewed asunder, a moun- 
taindus sirloin, and a generous plumb¬ 
pudding.” 

I inquired, but with all deference and 
modesty, w^hither he was bound, and to 
what distinguished society he applied a 
description so general. * J sjball pit-^ceed, 
in humble imitation of your example, to 
give the subsequent dialogue in a dra¬ 
matic form, unless when description be¬ 
comes necessary. 

Author ofWaverley, To whom should 
1 apply such a description, save to the 
^only Society to whom it can be thorough¬ 
ly applicable—those unerring judges of 
old books and oldvwine—the Roxburghe 
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Club of London ? Have you not beard 
that I have been chosen a member of 
that Society of select Bibliomaniacs ? 

lyriasdusL {liummagtug in hifi pocket.) 

I did hear something of it from Ca^Main 
Cluttcrbuck, who wrote to me—ay, here 
is his letter—that such a report was cur¬ 
rent among the Scottish antiquaries, who 
were much alarmed lest you should be 
seduced into the heresy of preferring 
English beef to seven-year-old black-faced 
mutti^n, IVI^qrascliino to whisky, and tur- 
tie soup to cock-a-Icekic ; in wliich case, 
they must needs renounce you as a lost 
man.—But,” adds our friend—his hand 
is rather of a military description—better 
used to liandle the .sword than the pen 
—“ Our friend is so much upon the 
SHU N—the shmi^ I think it is—tha"' 
it will be ijo light temptation which will " 
withdraw hiiji from his incognito.” 
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Author. No* light temptation, unques¬ 
tionably ; but^this is a powerful one; to 
hob or nob with the lords of the literary 
treasures of Althorpe and Hodnet, in 
JMadeira negus, brewed by the classical 
Dibdin—to share those profound debates 
which stamp accurately on each ‘‘ small 
volume, dark with tarnished gold,its 
collar not of S. S. but of R. R.—to toast 
the immortal memory of Gaxton, Valdar- 
ar, Pynson, and the other fathers of that 
great art, which has made all, and each 
of us, what we are. These, •my /lear* son, 
are temptations, to which you see me 
now in the act of resigning that quiet 
chimney-corner of life, in which, un¬ 
knowing and unknown—save by means 
of the hopeful family to which 1 have 
given birth—I had proposed to wear out 

«t 

end of life’s evening grey. 

VOL. r. • b 
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So saying, our venerable friend took 
another (jjmpliatic touch of ^lie tankard, as 
if the very expression had suggested that 
specific^ remedy against the evils of life 

I 

recommended in the celebrated response 
of Johnson’s anchorite— 

Come, my lad, and drink some beer.’% 

When he had jdaced on the table the 
silver tankarcH and fetched a deep sigh 
to collect the respiration which the long 

m 

draught had interrupted, I could not help 
echoing i^7irra note^so pathetically com¬ 
passionate, that he fixed his eyes on me 
with surprise. How is this ?” said he, 
somewhat angrily ; “ do yon, the crea¬ 
ture of my will, grudge me my prefer¬ 
ment? Have I dedicated to you, and 
your fellows, the best hours of my life for 
these seven years past; and do you pin- 
sume to grumble or repine, because, in 
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those which are to come, I seek for some 
enjoyment of life in society so congenial 
to*my pursuits ?” I humbled myself be¬ 
fore the oifended* Senior, and professed 
my irflfiocence in all that could possibly 
give him displeasure. He seerbed partly 
appeased, but still bent on me an eye of 
some suspicion, while he questioned me 
in the words of old Norton, in the ballad 
of the “ Rising in the North Country.” 

AvtJior, What wouldst thou have, Francis Norton ? 
Thou art ray youngest son and h^r; 

Something lies brooding at thy heart— 

Wliatc*cr it be, to me declare. 


Driasdust. Craving, then, your pater¬ 
nal forgiveness for my presumption, I 
only sighed at the possibility of your 
venturing yourself, amongst a body of 
cr|tics, to whom, in the capacity of skil¬ 
ful antiquaries, the investigation di truth 
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is an especial duty, and who may there¬ 
fore visit witli the more Severe censure 
those aberrations, which it is so often yOur 
pleasure to make from the path of true 
history. 

Author. 1 understand you. You mean 

to say these learned persons will have but 

little toleration for a romance, or a ficti- 

* 

tious lulrrati^e, founded upon history? 

T)rhtsdust, ^Vhy, sir, I do rather ap¬ 
prehend, that their respect for the found¬ 
ation will be such, that they may bo apt 
to quarrel with the inconsistent nature of 
the superstructure; just as every classical 
traveller pours forth expressions of sor¬ 
row and indignation, wdicn, in travelling 
through Greece, he chances to see a Turk¬ 
ish kiosk rising on the ruins of an an¬ 
cient temple. 

Author. But since we cannot rebuild 
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the temple, a feiosk may be a pretty tbiiig, 

may it not ? *Not quite correct in archi¬ 
tecture, strictly and classically criticized ; 
but presenting something uncommon to 

the ^e, and something fantastic to the 

* • 

imagination, on which the s})e^tator gazes 
with ^ pleasure of the same description 
which arises from the perusal of an East¬ 
ern tale. , 

DriasdusL I am unable to dispute with 
you in metaphor, sir; but I must say, in 
discharge of my conscience, that you stand 
much censured for adulterating the ptire 
sources of historical knowledge. You ap¬ 
proach them, men say, like the drunken 
yeoman, who, once upon a time, jK)lluted 
the crystal spring which supplied the thirst 
his family, with a score of sugar loaves 
^and a hogshead of rum ; and thereby con¬ 
verted a simple and wholesome beverage 
into a stupefying, brutefying*; and iiitoxi- 
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eating fluid, sweeter, indeed, to the taste, 
than the natural lymph, but, for that very 
reason, more seductively dangerous. ^ 

* Autlm\ I allow your metaphor, Doc- 
tor; but yet, though good punch cginnot 
supply the want of spring-water, it is, 
when modestly used, no malum in and 
I should have thought it a shabby thing 
of the parson of the parish, had he helped 
to drink out the well on Saturday night, 
and preached against the honest hospita¬ 
ble yeoman on Sunday morning. I should 
have answered' to him', that the very fla¬ 
vour of the liquor should have put him 
at once upon his guard ; and that, if he 
had taken a drop over much, he ought to 
blame his own imprudence more than the 
hospitality of his entertainer. 

Driasdust I profess I do not exactly 
see how this applies. 

Author. No; you are one of those no- 
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merous disputants, who will never follow 
their metaphor a step farther than it goes 
their own way. I will explain, A poor 
fellow, like myself, weary with i^nsack- 
ingown barren and bounded imagina¬ 
tion, looks out for some gene^ral subject 
in thejiuge and boundless field of history, 
which holds forth examples of every kind 
—lights on some personage, or some com- 
birtation of circumstances, or some stri- 
kingtraitof manners, whichhe thinks may 

be advantageously used as the basis of a 

• 

fictitious narrative—^bedizdns it with such 
colouring as his skill suggests—ornaments 
it with such romantic circumstances as 
may heighten the general effect—invests it 
wilh such shades of character, as will best 
coiUrast with each other—and thinks, per- 
|iaps, he has done some service to the jJub- 
lie, If he can present to them a Uyely ficti- 
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tious picture, for which the orioinal anec¬ 
dote or circumstance, whicii he made IVcc 
to press into his service, only furnished a 
slight sfeetch. Now I cannot perceive the 
slightest harm in this. The stores his¬ 
tory arc accessible to every one; and are 
no more exhausted or im})Ovcrishcd by 
the hints thu^ borrowed from them, than 
the fountain is drained by the water which 
we subtract for.domestic purposes. And 
in reply to the sober charge of falsehood, 
against a narrative announced positively 
to be fictitious, one can only reply, by 
Prior’s exclamation, 

Oilzooks, niubt one swear to the truth of a souf^ ?” 

¥ 

Driasdust Nay; butifearme that you 
are here eludijyig the charge. Men do not 
seriously accuse you of misrepresenting 
history'; ^flthoiigh I assure you I have seen 
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some ^rave treatises, in which it was 
thought neccWry to contradict your as¬ 
sertions. 

Author. That certainly was to point a 
diseh^irge of artillery against a wreath of 
morning mist. 

IJriasdust. lint besides, and especially, 
it is said that you arc in danger of causing 
history to be neglected—readers being 
contented with such frothy and superficial 
knowledge, as they acquire from your 
works, to the effect of inducing them to* 

ft 

ncfrlect the severer and more accurate 

« * 

sources of information. 

Author. I deny the consequence. On 
the contrary, I rather hope that I have 
turned the attention of the public on va¬ 
rious points, which have received elucida- 
tiion from writers of more learning and re¬ 
search, in consequence of my novels ha¬ 
ving attached some interest to them. 1 
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might give instances, but I hate vanity— 
I hatfe vanity. The history bf the divining 
rod is well known—it is a slight valuelfess 
twig in* itself, but indicates, by its motion, 
where veins of precious metal are cor'seal¬ 
ed below tlie earth, which afterwards en¬ 
rich the adventurers by whom they are la¬ 
boriously and carefully wrought. I claim 
no more merit for my historical hints; but 
this is something. 

Driasdmt. We severer antiquaries, sir, 
•may grant that this is true ; to wit, that 
your works inay occasionally have put 
men of 5blid judgment upon researches 
which they would not perhaps have other¬ 
wise thought of undertaking. But this 
will leave you still accountable for mis¬ 
leading the young, the indolent, and the 
giddy, by thrusting into their hands 
works, jvhich, while they have so much 

i 

the appearance of conveying information, 
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as may prove perhaps a salve to their con¬ 
sciences for employing their leisure in the 
perusal, yet leave their giddy brains con¬ 
tented witl^,the crude, uncertain, often 
false statements, which yournovelsabound 
“with. 

'* . 

Author, It would be very unbecoming 

in me, reverend sir, to accuse a gentleman 

of your cloth of cant; but pray is there 

*not something like it in the pathos with 

which you enforce these dangers ? I aver, 

on the contrary, that by introducing the 

• 

busy and the youthful to “ truths severe 
ill fairy fiction dressed,” I am doing a real 
service to the more ingenious and the* 
more apt among them; for the love of 
knowledge wants but a beginning—the 
least spark will give fire when the train 
is jproperly prepared; and having been 
interested in fictitious adventures^ ascri¬ 
bed to a historical period and characters, 
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tlie reader begins next to be anxious to 
learn what the facts really were, and how 
far the iiovelist has justly represented 
them.' 

But even where the mind of tlv' more 

f 

careless reader remains satisfied with the 
light perusal he has afforded to a tale of 
fiction, he will still lay down the book 
with a degree of knowledge, not perhaps 
of the most accurate kind, but such as he 
inight not otherwise have accpiired. Nor 
is this limited to minds of a low and in- 

I 

curious description; but, on the contrary, 
comprehends many persons otherwise of 
’high talents, who, nevertheless, either 
from lack of time, or of perseverance, are 
willing to sit down contented with the 
slight information which is acquired in 
such a matmer. The great Duke of M^^frl- 
borough, for example, having quoted, in 
conversation, some fact of English history 
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rather inaccurately, was requested to name 
his authority. Shakespeare’s Historical 
Plays,” answered the conqueror of Blen¬ 
heim ; “ the only English history ^ ever 
readjjn my life.” And a hasty recollection 
will convince any of us how much better 


we are^ acquainted with those parts of 
English history which that immortal bard 
has dramatized, than with any other por-* 
tion of British story. 

Driimliist. And you, worthy sir, are 
ambitious to render a similar service to 

I 

posterity ? 

Auihort May the saints forefend 1 
should he guilty of such unfounded va¬ 
nity ! I only ^sliow what has been done 
when there were giants in the land. We 


pigmies of the present day, may at least, 
hpwever, do something; and it is well to 
haVe a pattern before our eyes, ^though 
that pattern bf inimkable. 
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Driasdust Well, sir, with me you must 

have your own course; ind for rcasoms 
well known to you, it is impossible for me 
to reply to you in argument. But I doubt 
if ^11 you have said will reconcile tl^ ^pub¬ 
lic tcK^the. anachronisms of your present 
volumes. Here you have a Countess of 
Derby, fetched out of her cold grave, and 
saddled with a set of adventures dated 
twenty years after her death. 

Author, She may sue me for damages, 
as in the case Dido vh'sus Virgil. 

Driasdust, A worse fault is, that your 
manners are even more incorrect than 
usual. Your Puritan is faintly traced, in 

comparison to your Cameronian. 

« • 
Author^ I agree to the charge; but al¬ 
though I still consider hypocrisy and en¬ 
thusiasm as fit food for ridicule and satire, 
yet I arp sensible of the difficulty of hold¬ 
ing fanaticism up to laughter or abhor- 
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reiice, without tftihg colouring which may 
give offence tojthe sincerely worthy and 
religious. Many things are lawful which 

we are taught are not convenient <5 and 

» • • 

there are many tones of feeling which are 
•too respectable to be insulted, thougji.we 
do hot altogether sympathize with them. 

Driasclmt Not to mention, my worthy 
sir, that perhaps you may think the sub¬ 
ject exhausted. 

Author. The devil take the men of this 
generation for putting the worst construc¬ 
tion on their neighbour’s conduct! 

So saying, and flinging a testy sorl: of 
adieu towards me with his hand, he open¬ 
ed the door, and ran hastily down stairs. 
I started on-my feet, and rang for my 
servant, who instantly came. I demand¬ 
ed wliat had become of the stranger—he 
denied that any such had been admitted 
—I pointed to the empty decanters, and 
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he—he—he h^d the assifritnce to intimatc 

that such vacancies were sometimes made 

1 

when I had no better company than my 

owil. c 1 do not know what to make of 

^ * 

this doubtful matter, but will certainly 
imitate your example, in placing this dia- 
loguc, with my present letter, at the head 
of Peveril of the Peak. I am. 
Dear Sir, 

\^ery much your faithful and 
obedient servant, 

Jonas Drtasdust. 


Michach, 'as-ilap^ 1S22, 
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PEVERIL OF THE PEAK 


CHAPTER I. 

AVhen civil dudgeon first grew hig1i> 

And men fell out they knew not why ; 

Wlicn I'oul words, jealousies, and fears. 

Set folks together by the cars— 

Butler. 

Will I AM, the Conqueror of England, was, 
or supposed himself to be, the father of a cer¬ 
tain William Peveril, who attended him to the 
battle of Hastings, and there distinguished him¬ 
self. The liberal-minded Monarch, who assu¬ 
med in his cliarters the veritable title of Guliel- 
rnus'^astardus, was not likely to let his son's ille¬ 
gitimacy be any bar to the course of hisb royal 
favour, when the laws of England were issued 
from the mouth of the Norman victor, and the 
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lands of the Saxons were at his unlimited dispo¬ 
sal. William Peveril obtained a liberal grant of 
property and lordships in Derbyshire, and bcoanie 
the erector of that Gothic^fortress, which, hang¬ 
ing over the mouth of the Devifs Cavern, so well 
known to tourists, gives the name of Castleton to , 
the adjacent village. 

From this feudal Baron, who chose his nest 
upon the principles on which an eagle selects her 
eyry, and built it in such a fashion as if he had 
intended it, as an Irishman said of the Martello 
towers, for the sole purpose of puzzling poste¬ 
rity, there was, or conceived themselves to be, 
descended (for their pedigree was rather hypo* 
thetical) an opulent family of knightly rank, in 
the same county of Derby. The great fief of 
Castleton, with its adjacent wastes and forests 
and all the wonders which they contain, had been 
forfeited in King John’s stormy days, by one 
William Peveril, and had been granted anew to 
the Lord Ferrers of that day. Yet this Willi? nfs 
descenjbints, though no longer possessed of what 
they alleged to be their original property, were 
long distinguished by the proud title of PeveriU 
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of llic Peak, wh/fch served to mark ^their high de¬ 
scent, and lofty ^pretensions. 

* In Charles the Second's time, the representa¬ 
tive of this ancient family was Sir Geoffrey Pe- 
veril, a man 'who had many of the ordinary at- 
tril^ijLes of an old-fashioned country gentleman, 
and very few individual traits to distinguish him 
from the general portrait of that worthy class of 
mankind. He was proud of small advantages, 
angry at small disappointments,incapable of form¬ 
ing any resolution or opinion abstracted from his 
own prejudices—he was proud of his birth, lavish 
in Ills housekeeping, convivial with his kindred 
and acquaintances, who would allow his superio¬ 
rity in rank—contentious and quarrelsome with 
all that crossed bis pretensions—kind to the poor, 
except when they plundered his game—a royalist 
in his political opinions, and one who detested 
alike a Roundhead, a poacher, and a Presbyte¬ 
rian. In religion Sir Geoffrey was a high church¬ 
man, of so exalted a strain that many thought he 
sti?l nourished in private the Roman Catholic te¬ 
nets, which his family had only renounced in his 
father's time, and that he had a dispensation for 
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conforming in outward observatxes to the I’ro- 
testant faith. There was at least such a scandal 

r 

amongst the Puritans, and the influence which 
Sir Geofirey Peveril certainly appeared to possess 
amongst the Catholic gentlemen of Derbyshire 
and Cheshire, seemed to give countenance tg..Mie 
rumour. 

Such was Sir Geoffrey,who might have passed 
to hissigrave without further distinction than a 
brass-plate in the chancel, had he not lived in 
times which forced the most inactive spirits into 
exertion, as a tempest influences the sluggish wa¬ 
ters of the deadest mere. When the Civil Wars 
broke out, Peveril of the Peak, proud from pedi¬ 
gree, and brave by constitution, raised a rcgiiiicnt 
for the King, and shewed upon several occasiuun 
more capacity to command, than men had here¬ 
tofore given him credit for. 

Even in the midst of the civil turmoil, he fell 
in love with, and married, a beautiful and amiable 
young lady of the noble house of Stanley; and 
from that time had the more merit in his loyally, 
as it divorced him from her society, unless at very 
brief intervals, when his duty permitted an octa- 
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sional visit to his* home. Scorning.to be allured 
from his military duty by domestic inducements, 
Peveril of the Peak fought on for several rough 
years of civil war, and performed his p^rt with 
sufficient gallantry, tfntil his regiment was sur- 
pri&1*d {ind cut to pieces by Poyntz, Cromwell’s 
enterprizing and successful general of cavalry. 
The defeated cavalier escaped from the field of 
battle, and, like a true descendant of William the 
Conqueror, disdaining submission, threw himself 
into his own castellated mansion-house, which was 
attacked and defended in a siege of that irregular 
kind which caused the destruction of so many 
baronial residences during the course of these 
unhaj)py wars. Martindale Castle, after having 
suffered severely from the cannon which Crom¬ 
well himself brought against it, was at length 
surrendered when at the last extremity. Sir 
Geoffrey himself became a prisoner, and while 
his liberty was only restored upon a promise of 
remaining a peaceful subject to the Common¬ 
wealth in future, his former delinquencies, as 
they were termed,by the ruling party^ t^ere se¬ 
verely punished by line and sequestration. 
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But neither his forced promife, nor tliefearof 
further unpleasant consequence^ to liis person or 
property, could prevent Peveril of the Peak from 
joining the gallant Earl of Derby the night before 
the fatal engagement in Wiggan-lanc, where the 
Earl’s forces were dispersed. Sir Gcofri2ey-‘had 
his share in that action, and escaped with the re- 
liques of the royalists after the defeat, to join 
Charles II. He witnessed also the final defeat 
of Worcester, where he was a second time made 
prisoner, and as being, in the opiYiion of Crom¬ 
well and the language of the times, an obstinate 
malignant, he was in great danger of having sha¬ 
red with the Earl of Derby his execution at Bol- 
ton-le-Moor, as he had partaken with him the 
dangers of two actions. But Sir Geolfrey’s life 
was preserved by the, interest of a friend, who 
possessed influence in the councils of Oliver.— 
This w'as a Mr Bridgenorth, a gentleman of mid¬ 
dling quality, whose father had been successful in 

some commercial adventure during the peaceful 

/ 

reign of James I.; and who had bequeathed his 
s«m a considerable sum of money, in addition to 
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the small patrimony which he inherited from his 
father. ^ 

*The substantial, .though moderate-sized brick 
building of Moultrassie Hall, was but two miles 

j 

distant from Martindale Castle, and the young 
BrFiJgenorth attended the same school with the 
heir of the Peverils. A sort of companionship, 
if not intimacy, took place betwixt them, which 
continued during their youthful sports—the ra¬ 
ther that Bridgenortli, though he did not at heart 
admit Sir Geoffrey's claims of superiority to tlie 
extent which the other’s vanity would have ex¬ 
acted, paid deference in a reasonable degree to 
the representative of a family so much more an¬ 
cient and important than his own, without con¬ 
ceiving that he in any respect degraded himself 
by doing so. 

Mr Bridgenortli did not, however, carry his 
complaisance so far as to embrace Sir Geoffrey’s 
side during the Civil War. On the contrary, as 
an active Justice of the Peace, he assisted emi¬ 
nently in arraying the militia in the cause of the 
Parliament, and for some time held military 
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commission in that service. This was partly ow¬ 
ing to his religious principles, for he was a zea¬ 
lous Presbyterian, partly to his political ideas, 

I 

which, without being absolutely democratical, fa¬ 
voured the popular side ®f tlie great national 
(question. Besides, he was a monied man, and to 
a certain extent had a shrewd eye to his worldly 
interest. He understood how to improve the op¬ 
portunities which civil war afforded, of advancing 
his fortune, by a dexterous use of his capital; 
and he was not at a loss to perceive that these 
were likely to be obtained by joining the Parlia¬ 
ment ; while the King’s cause, as it was managed, 
held out nothing to the wealthy but a course of 
exaction and compulsory loans. For these rea¬ 
sons, Bridgenorth became a decided Boundhead, 
and all friendly communication betwixt his ntigh- 
bour and him was abruptly broken asunder 
This was done with the less acrimony, that, du¬ 
ring the Civil War, Sir Geoffrey was almost con¬ 
stantly in llie field, following the vacillating and 
unhappy fortunes of his master; while Major 
Bridgenoijth, who soon renounced active military 
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service, resided chiefly in London, and only oc¬ 
casionally visited the Hall, for the pui*pose of 
sedng his wife and family. 

Upon these visits he learned, and it was wdtli 
great pleasure he received the intelligen<5e, that 
Lady Peveril had shewn much occasional kind- 
* ness to %Irs Bridgenorth, and had actually given 
her and her family shelter in Martindale Castle, 
when Mdultrassie Hall was threatened with pillage 
by a body of Prince Rupert’s ill-disciplincd cava- 
, liers. This acquaintance had been matured by 
frequent walks together, which the vicinity of 
their places of residence suffered tlie Lady Pe¬ 
veril to arrange with Mrs Bridgenorth, who 
deemed herself much honoured in being thus 
admitted into the society of so distinguished a 
lady. Major Bridgenorth heard of this grow¬ 
ing intimacy with great pleasure, and he deter¬ 
mined to repay the obligation, as far as he could 
without much hurt to himself, by interfering 
with all his influence, in behalf of her unfortu¬ 
nate husband. It was chiefly owing to Major 
Bridgcnortlfs mediation, that Sir Geoffrey’s life 
was saved after Worcester battle. He obtained 


1 
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him permission to compound /or his estate on 
easier terms than many who had been less obsti¬ 
nate in malignancy; and, finally, when, in order 
to raise the money to pay the composition,' the 
Knighf was obliged to sell^a considerable portion 
of his patrimony, Major Bridgenorth becam^ the 
purchaser, and that at a larger price than liad 
been paid to any cavalier under such circum¬ 
stances, by a member of the Committee for Se¬ 
questrations. It is true, the prudent commit- 
Vee-man did not, by any means, lose sight of 
his own interest in the transaction, for the price 
was, after all, ver}^ moderate, and the property 
lay adjacent to Moultrassie Hall, the value of 
which was at least trebled by the acquisition. 
But then it was also true, that the unfortunate 
owner must have submitted to much worse con¬ 
ditions, bad the committee-man used, as others 
did, the full advantages which lus situation gave 
him; and Bridgenorth took credit to himself, 
and recc^ived it from others, for having, on this 
occasion, fairly sacrificed his interest to his libe¬ 
rality. ^ 

Sir Geoffrey Pcvcril was of the same opinion, 
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and the rather that Major Bridgcnorth seemed 
to Qiidure his exaltation wiili great moderation, 
and jvas disposed to shew him personally the 

.iame deference in the rise of his fortunes,nvhich 

• • 

lie had exhibited formerly in their early acquaint- 

*1 

^ance. is but justice to Major Bridgcnorth to 
observe, that in this conduct he paid respect as 
much to ^le misfortunes as to the pretensions of 
his far-descended neighbour, and that, with the 
frank generosity of a blunt Englishman, he con- * 
ceded points of ceremony about which he him¬ 
self was indifferent, merely because he saw that 
Ihs doing so gave pleasure to Sir Geoffrey. 

Pevcril of tlic Peak did justice to his neigh¬ 
bour s delicacy, in consideration of which be for¬ 
got many things. He forgot that Major Bridge- 
north was already in possession ovelr a fair tliird 
of his estate, and had various pecuniary claims 
aflccting the remainder, to the extent of one- 
third more. He endeavoured even to forget, what 
it Was still more difficult not to remember, the 
altered situation in which they and their mansions 
now stood to each‘Other. 

Before the Civil War, the superb batlleiucnU 
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and turrets of Martindalc Castle, situated on a 

rock of some eminence, looked down on the red 

brick-built hall, as it stole out from the ^reen 

plantations, just as an oak in Martindale Chase 

« 

would have looked beside one of the stunted and 
formal young beech-trees with which Bricigenorth 
had graced his avenue; but after the siege which 
we have commemorated, the enlarged and aug¬ 
mented Hall was as much predominant in the land¬ 
scape over the shattered and blackened ruins of 
the Castle, of which only one wing was left ha¬ 
bitable, as the youthful beech, in all its vigour of 
shoot and bud, would shew to the same aged oak 
stripped of its boughs, and rifted by lightning, one- 
half laid in shivers on the ground, and the other 
remaining a blackened and ungraceful trunk, rent 
and splintered, and without either life or leaves. 
Sir Geoffrey could not but feel, that the situation 
and prospects of the two neighbours were ex¬ 
changed as disadvantageously for himself as th(^ 
appearance of their mansions ; and that though 
the authority of the man in office under the Par¬ 
liament, the sequestrator, and the committee¬ 
man, had been only exerted for the protection of 
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tlie cavalier and tht malignant, they would havfe 
been as eflectual iJ applied to procure his utter 
ruin ; and that he was become a client, while his 
neighbour was elevated into a patron. » 

' There were two considerations, besides the ne¬ 
cessity* of,the case and the constant advice of his 
fady, which enabled Peveril of the Peak to en- 
dure, with^some patience, this state of degrada¬ 
tion. The first was, that the politics of Major 
Bridgenorth began, on many points, to assimi- 
lilate themselves to his own. As a Presbyte- 
terian, he was not an utter enemy to monarchy, 
and had been considerably shocked at the unex¬ 
pected trial and execution of the King; as a ci¬ 
vilian and a man of property, he feared the do¬ 
mination of the military; and though he wished 
not to see Charles restored by force of arms, yet 
he arrived at the conclusion, that to bring back 
the heir of the royal family on such terms of com- 
position as might ensure the protection of those 
pop^^lar immunities and privileges for which the 
Long Parliament had at first contended, would be 
the surest and most.desirable terminatioi^ tb the 
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iHutalions of state which had agitated Britain. In¬ 
deed, the Major’s ideas on thi^j point approached 
so nearly those of his neigbour, that he had well 
nigli rffuflered Sir Geoffrey, who liad a finger in 
almost all the conspiracies of the Royalists, to 
involve him in the unfortunate rising oCPenrud- 
dock and Groves, in the west, in which many of 
the Presbyterian interest, as well as tb© cavalier 
party, were engaged* And though his habitual 
prudence eventually kept him out of this and 
other dangers, MajorBridgenorth was considered; 
during the last years (if Cromwell’s domination, 
and the inter-rcgnuni which succeeded, as a disaf¬ 
fected person to the Commonwealth, and a fa¬ 
vourer of Charles Stuart. 

But besides tfiis approximation to the same 
political opinions, another bond of intimacy uni¬ 
ted the families of the Castle and the Hall. Ma¬ 
jor Bridgenorth, fortunate, and eminently so in 
all his worldly transactions, was visited by severe 
and reiterated misfortunes in his family, and^ be- 
came^ in this particular, an object of compas¬ 
sion to luB poorer and more-decayed neighbour. 
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Betwixt the breaking out of the Civil War and the 
Restoration, he lost successively a family of no 
less than six children, apparently through a de¬ 
licacy of constitution which cut off the little prat¬ 
tlers at the early age when they most wind them¬ 
selves arc?und the heart of the parents. 

In the beginning of the year 1658, Major 
Bridgenorfeh was childless; ere it ended, he had a 
daughter, indeed, but her birth was purchased by 
the death of an affectionate wife, w^hose constitu- 
Tion had been exhausted by maternal grief, and by 
the anxious and harrowing reflection, that from 
her the children they had lost derived that delicacy 
of health, which proved unable to undergo the tear 
and wear of existence. The same voice which told 
Bridgenorth that he was father of a living child, 
(it was the friendly voice of Lady Peveril,) com¬ 
municated to him the melancholy intelligence that 
lie was no longer a husband* The feelings of Ma¬ 
jor Bridgenorth were strong and deep, rather than 
hast^ and vehement; and his grief assumed the 
form of a sullen stupor, from which neither the 
friendly remonstrances of Sir Geoffrey, wlio did 
not fail to be with his neighbour at this distreas- 

VOL. I. B 
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ing conjuncture, even lliough»he knew Jie must 
meet tlic Pre.sbytcrian pastor, nor the gliostly ex¬ 
hortations of tliib latter person, were able tq rouse 

the iftifortunate widower. 

*■ 

At length Lady Peveril, with the ready inven¬ 
tion of a female sharpened by the sight of dis¬ 
tress and the feelings of sympathy, tried on the 
sufferer one of those experiments by wliieh grief 
is often awakened from despondency into tears. 
She placed in I3ridgenorth\s arms the infant whose 
birth had cost him so dear, and conjured hiin to 
remember that his Alice was not yet dead, since 
she survived in the helpless child she had left lo 
his paternal care. 

Take her away—take Iicr away !" said the 
unhappy man, and they were the first words he 
had spoken ; “ let me not look on her—it is but 
another blossom that has bloomed to fade, and 
the tree that bore it will never flourish more 

lie almost threw the child into Lady PeveriPs 
arms, placed bis hands before his face, aiuLwept 
aloud. Lady Peveril did not say, JJe comfort- 
ed,"” but she ventured to promise that the blos¬ 
som should ripen to fruit. 
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Never, never y said Bridgenorth; take the 
iinlfappy child away, and let me only know wlien 
I sliaH wear black for her—Wear black he cx- 

9 

.claimed, interrupting himself, “ what other co¬ 
lour shall I wear during the remainder of my 


iife 


(» 


I will take the child for a season,” said Lady 
Pevcril, since the sight of her is so painful to 
you; and the little Alice shall share the nursery 
of our Julian, until it shall be pleasure and not 
pain for you to look on her.” 

“ That hour will never come,” said the unhap¬ 
py father; “ her doom is written—she will follow 
the rest—God’s will be done.—Lady, I thank you 
—I trust her to your care; and I thank God 
that my eye shall not see her dying agonies.” 

Without detaining the reader’s attention long¬ 
er on this painful theme, it is enough to say that 
tlie Lady Pcveril did undertake the duties of a 
mother to the little orphan ; and perhaps it was 
owmg, in a groat measure, to her judicious treat¬ 
ment of the infant that it’s feeble life was preser¬ 
ved, since the glimmering spark might probably 

have been altogether smotlicred, had it, like the 

12 
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Major’s former children, undergone the oveiN. 
care and over-nursing of a mother rendered vier- 
vously cautious and anxious by so many pucces- 
sive losses. The lady was the more ready to un-, 
dertake this charge, that she herself had lost two 
infant children ; and that she attributed tlic pre 
servation of the third, now a fine healthy child of 
three years old, to Julian’s being subjected to ra¬ 
ther a diflerent course of diet and treatment t])an 
was then generally practised. She resolved to fol¬ 
low the same regimen with the little orphan which 
she had observed in the case of her own boy, and 
it was equally successful. By a more sparing use 
of medicine, by a bolder admission of fresh air, 
by a firm yet cautious attention to encourage ra¬ 
ther than to supersede the exertions of nature, 
the puny infant, under the care of au excellent 
nurse, gradually improved in strength and in live¬ 
liness. 

Sir Geoffrey, like most men of his frank and 
good-natured disposition, was naturally fond of 
children, and so much compassionated the sor¬ 
rows of ids neighl)our, that he entirely forgot his 
being a Presbyterian, until it became neccssaj'y 
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that the infant sl'fculd be christened by a teacher 
oi' that persuasion. 

This was a trying case—the father seemed in 
capable of giving direction» and tliat the diresii- 
old of Martindale Cas\le should be violated by 
the herotical step of a dissenting clergyman, w'as 

» 

matter of horror to its orthodox owner. He had 
seen theiamous Hugh Peters, with a Bible in 
one hand and a pistol in the other, ride in triumph 
through the court-door when Martindale was sur¬ 
rendered, and the bitteniess of tliat hour had en¬ 
tered like iron into his soul* Yet such was Lady 
Peverirs influence over the prejudices of her hus 
band, that he was induced to connive at the ce¬ 
remony taking place in a remote garden-house, 
wliich was not properly within the precincts of the 
Castle-wall. The lady even dared to be present 
while the ceremony was performed by the reve¬ 
rend Master Solsgrace, who had once preached a 
sermon of three hours length before the House 
of^'ommons, upon a thanksgiving occasion after 
the relief of Exeter. Sir Geoffrey Peveril took 
care to be absent the whole day from the Castle, 
and it was only from the great interest which he 
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took in the washing, perfumir^, and as it were 
purification of the summer-house, that it couhl 
have been guessed he knew any thing of^ what 
had tuken place in it. 

But, whatever prejudices the good Knight 
mignt entertain against his neighbour^ form of 
religion, they did not in any way influence his 
feelings towards him as a sufferer under severe 
affliction. The mode in which he shewed his sym¬ 
pathy was rather singular, but exactly suited the 
character of both, and the terms on which lhoy‘^ 
stood with each other. 

Morning after morning the good Baronet 
made Moulirassie Hall the termination of his 
walk or ride, and said a single word of kindness 
as he passed. Sometimes he entered the old par¬ 
lour where the proprietor sate in solitary wretch¬ 
edness and despondency; but more frequently, 
(for Sir Geoffrey did not pretend to great talents 
of conversation,) he paused on the terrace, ami 
stopping or hailing his horse by the latticed 
window, said aloud to the melancholy inmate, 

‘‘ How is it with you, Master Bridgenortli ? (the 
Knight if’ould never acknowledge his neighbour^ 
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military rank ofjMajor ;) I just looked in to bid 
you keep a goooihcart, man, and to tell you that 
Julian is well, and little Alice is well, and all are 
welf at Martindalc Castle.'” 

» 

A deep somelkncs coupled with “ I thank 
you, Sir Geoffrey; my grateful duty waits on 
* Lady Peveril,” was generally Bridgenorth’s only 
answer. But the news was received on the one 
part wdth the kindness which was designed up¬ 
on the other; it gradually became less painful 
and more interesting: the lattice window was ne¬ 
ver closed, nor was the leathern easy chair, which 
stood next to it, ever empty, when the usual hour 
of the Baronet’s momentary visit approached.— 
At length the expectation of that passing minute 
became the pivot upon which the thoughts of 
poor Bridgenorth turned during all the rest of 
the day. Most men have known the influence of 
such brief but ruling moments at some period of 
their lives. The moment when a lover passes the 
ij'indow of his mistress—the moment when the 
epicure hears the dinner-bell, is that into which 
is crowdefl the whole interest of the (Vy—the 
hours which precede it arc spent in anticipation; 
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the hours which follow, in riflection on what 
has passed; and fancy dw ellington each brief cir¬ 
cumstance, gives to seconds the duration of mi¬ 
nutes, to minutes that of hours. Tims seated in 
% 

his lonely chair, Bridgenorth could catch at a 
distance the stately step of Sir Geoffrey, or the 
heavy tramp of his war-horse, Black Hastings, 
which bad borne him in many an action; he 
could hear the hum of “ The King shall en¬ 
joy his own again,” or the habitual whistle of 
** Cuckolds and Koundheads,” die into reveren¬ 
tial silence, as the Knight approached the man¬ 
sion of affliction; and then came the strong 
hale voice of the huntsman-soldier with its usual 
greeting. 

By degrees, the communication became some¬ 
thing more protracted, as Major Bridgenorth’s 
grief, like all human feelings, lost its overwhelm¬ 
ing violence, and permitted him to attend, in some 
degree, to what passed around him, to discharge 
various duties which pressed themselves, and ^’o 
give a share of attention to the situation of the 
countl |^9 distracted as it was by the contending 
factions, whose strife only terminated in the Re- 
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itoration. Still,^however, though slowly recover¬ 
ing from the efiScts of the shock which he had sus¬ 
tained, Major Bridgeiiovth felt himself as yet un¬ 
able to make up his mind to the efibrt necessary to 
see his infant; and though separated by so brief 
a space from the being in whose existence he was 
more interested than in any thing the world af¬ 
forded, he only made himself acquainted with the 
windows of the apartment where little Alice was 
lodged, and was often observed to watch them 
from the terrace, as they brightened in the evening 
under the influence of the setting sun. In truth, 
though a strong-minded man in most respects, he 
was unable to lay aside the gloomy impression that 
this remaining pledge of afiection was soon to be 
conveyed to that grave which had already de¬ 
voured all besides which was dear to him ; and 
he awaited in miserable suspense the moment 
when he should hear that symptoms of the fatal 
malady had begun to shew themselves. 

^ But the voice of Peveril continued to be that 
of a comforter, until the month of April, 1660, 
when it suddenly assumed a new andadiflerent 
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tone. ‘‘ Tlie King bliall enjoyJiis own again,'’ 
far from ceasing, as the hastyf tread of Black 
Hastings came up the avenue, bore burthen to 
the clatter of his hoofs on the paved court-yard, 
as Sir Geoffrey sprang from his great war-saddle, 
now once more garnished witli pistols of two feet 
in lengtli, and, armed with steel-cap, back and 
breast, and a truncheon in his hand, he rushed 

i 

into the apartment of the astonished 3\lajor, with 
Jiis eyes sparkling, and Ills cheek inllamcd, as lit* 
called out,—“Up! up, neighbour! No time 
now to mope in the chimney-corner. Where is 
your buff-coat and broadsword, man ? Take llie 
true side once in your life, and mend past mis¬ 
takes. The King is all lenity, man—all royal 
nature and mercy. I will get your full pardon.” 

“ What means all this ? said Bridgenorth—‘‘ \> 
ail well with you—all well at Martindale Castle, 
Sir Geoffrey ?” 

Well as you could wish them, Alice and J ij- 
iiau and all. But I have news worth twenty ok 
that—Monk has declared at London against 
those slinking scoundrels the Hump. Bairfax 
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is up in Yorkshir«—for the King—for the King, 
man ! Churchmen, Presbyterians'and all, are in 
buff and bandelier for Kino: Charles. I have a 

O 

letter from Fairfax to secure Derby and Cliestcr- 
* held, with all the men I can make. D—n him, 
fine tha^t I should take orders from him ! But 
"never mind that—all are friends now, and you 
and I, good neighbour, will charge abreast, as 
good neighbours should. See, there, read—read 
—read—.and then boot and saddle in an instant. 

Hey for cavaliers—»lio for cavaliers. 

Pray for cavaliers, 

Dub-a-dub, dub-a-dub. 

Have at old Beelzabub, 

Oliver shakes in his bier.' " 

After thundering forth this elegant effusion 
of loyal enthusiasm, the sturdy cavalier’s heart 
became too full. He threw himself in a seat, ant! 
exclaiming, Did ever I think to live to see this 
happy day I” he wept, io his own surprise, as 
iKuch as to that of Bridgenorth. 

Upon considering the crisis in which the coun¬ 
try was placed, it appeared to Major Jlridgc- 
north, as it had dune to Fairfax, and other lead- 
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ers of the Pi'e&byterian pa) tTj , that their frank 
embracing of the royal wai^ the ^visest 

and most patriotic measure which they could 
adopt in tbi^^circnmslances, when all ranks and 
classes of then were seeking refuge from the un¬ 
certainty and varied oppression attending the re¬ 
peated contests between the factions of Westmin¬ 
ster Hall and of Wallingford House. Accord- 
ingly he joined with Sir Gcoifrey, wdtli less en¬ 
thusiasm indeed, but with equal sincerity, taking 
such measures as seemed proper to secure their 
part of the country on the King's behalf, which 
was as effcctuahy and peaceably executed as in 
other parts of England. The neigitbours werc^ 
both at Chesterfield when news arrived that the 
King was landed in England ; and Sir Geoffrey 
instantly announced his purpose of waiting upon 
his Majesty, even before his return to the Castle 
of Mart indale. 

“ Who knows, neighbour," he said, whether 
Sir Geoffrey Peveril will ever return to Martkj- 
dale ? Titles must be going amongst them yon¬ 
der, and I have deserved something among the 
rest,—-Lord Peveril would sound well—or stay, 
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I']aul of Martindlle—no, not of Martindale— 
Earl of the Peak.—Meanwhile, trust your affairs 
to me—I will see you secured—I would you had 
been no Presbyterian, n/jighbour—a knighthood, 
—I mean a knight-bachelor, not a knight-baro- 
•net,—would have served your turn well.” 

“ 1 leave these things to my betters, Sir Geof¬ 
frey,” sai?l the Major, “ and desire nothing so 
earnestly as to find all well at Martindale when 
I return.” 

“ You will—you will find them all well,” said 
the Baronet; ‘‘ Julian, Alice, Lady Peveril, and 
all of tliem—bear my commendations to them, 
and kiss tliem all, neighbour, Lady Peveril and 
all—^yoii may kiss a Countess w’hen I come back ; 
all will go well with you now you are turned ho¬ 
nest man.” 

I always meant to be so, Sir Geoffrey,” saiil 
Bridgenorth, calmly. 

“ Well, well, well—no offence mc«mt,” said the 
Knight, “ all is well now—so you to Moultrassie- 
Hall, and I to Whitehall. Said I well, aha ! So - 

9 

ho, mine host, a stoiip of Canary to the King's 
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boaltb ere we get to borse—I iTorgot, ncigbbour 
—you drink no healths.’’'^ 

“ I wish the King’s health as sincerely as if I 
drank, a gallon to it,” replied the Major; and 
I wish you, Sir GeolFrey, all success on your 
journey and on your return,” 
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CHAPTER ir. 


Why thfti, we will have bellowing of beeves, 
llroiiching of barrels, brandishing of spiggots; 

Hlood shall flow freely, but it shall be gore 
Of herds and flocks, and venison and poultry, 

.Join’d to tlie brave heart’s-blood of John-a-Barleycorn. 

Old Play, 


Whatever rewards Charles might have con¬ 
descended to bestow in acknowledgment of the 
sufferings and loyalty of Peveril of the Peak, he 
had none in his disposal equal to the pleasure 
wliich Providence had reserved for Rridgenortli 
on his return to Derbyshire. The exertion to 
which he had been summoned, had bad the usual 
effecL of restoring to a certain extent the activity 
arid energy of his character, and he felt it would 
be unbecoming to relapse into the state of lethar-^ 
gic melancholy from which it had roqsell him. 
I'ime also had its usual effect in mitigating the 
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subjects of his regret; and when he had passed 
one day at the Hall, in regretting that he could 
not expect the indirect news of his daughter’s 
health, which Sir Geoffrey used to communicate 
in his almost daily call, hereflected that it would 
be in every respect becoming that he &h6uld pay 
a personal visit at Martindale Castle, carry thi¬ 
ther the remembrances of the knight to his lady, 
assure her of his health, and satisfy himself re¬ 
specting that of his daughter. He armed him¬ 
self for tlie worst—he called to recollection the 
thin cheeks, faded eye, wasted hand, pallid lip, 
which had marked the decaying health of all his 
former infants. 

I shall see,” he said, ‘‘ these signs of mortal¬ 
ity once more—I shall once more see a beloved 
being to whom I have given birth gliding to the 
grave which ought to inclose me long before her. 
No matter—^it is unmanly so long to shrink from 
that which must be—God’s will be done.” 

He went accordingly, on the subsequent morn¬ 
ing,, to Ma^^dale Castle, and gave the lady the 
assurances of her husband’s safety, and 
,pf his hopes of preferment. 

14 
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For the first, may Almighty God be prai¬ 
se^ !” said the Lady Peveril; and be the other 
as our gracious and restored Sovereign may will 

it. We are great enough for our means, and have 

• 

means sufficient for contentment, though not for 
splendoar. And now I see, good Master Bridge- 
north, the folly of putting faith in idle presenti¬ 
ments of evil. So often had Sir Geoffrey'’s repeat¬ 
ed attempts in favour of the Stuarts led him into 
new miwsfortunes, that when, the other morning, 
I saw him once more dressed in his fatal armour, 
and heard the long silent sound of his trumpet, 
it seemed to me as if I saw his shroud and heard 
his death-knell. I say this to you, good neigh¬ 
bour, the rather because I fear your own mind 
has been harassed with anticipations of impend¬ 
ing calamity, which it may please God to avert 
in your case as it has done in mine; and here 
comes a sight which bears good assurance of it.^ 
The door of the apartment opened as ^he spoke, 

JLl 

and two lovely children entered. The elilest, 
Julian Peveril, a fine boy betwixt four and five 
years old, led in his hand, with an air of digni- 
fied support and attention, a little girl of eigh- 
VOL. I. c 
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teen months, who rolled and tottered along, keep¬ 
ing herself with difficulty upright by the assist¬ 
ance of her elder, stronger, and masculine com¬ 
panion. 

Bridg^north cast a hasty and fearful glance 
upon the countenance of his daughter, and even 
in that glimpse, perceived, with exquisite delight, 
that his fears were unfounded. He caught her in 
his arms, pressed her to his heart, and the child, 
though at first alarmed at the vehemence of his 
caresses, presently, as if prompted by Nature, 
smiled in reply to them. Again he held her at 
some distance from him, and examined her more 
attentively ; he satisfied himself that the com¬ 
plexion of the young cherub he liad in his arms 
was not the hectic tinge of disease, but the clear 
hue of ruddy health; and that though her little 
frame was slight, it was firm and springy. 

“ I did not think that it could have been thus,’' 
he said, looking to Lady Peveril, who had sat 
observing the scene with great pleasure ‘‘ but 
praisejie in the first instance, and next, 

thanks jlo you, madam, who have l>een his in¬ 
strument.'*’ 
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“ Julian must lose his play-fellow now, I sup- 
]) 09 e ?” said the My; but the Hall is no£ dis¬ 
tant, and I will see my little charge often. Dtoe 

I# 

Martha, the house-keeper at Moultrassie, has 
sense, and is careful. I will tell her the rules I 
have ob&rved with little Alice, and—” 

“ God forbid my girl shoXild ever come to 
» Moultrasb*ie,” said Major Bridgenorth hastily; 
it has been the grave of her race. The air of 
iIjc low grounds suited them not—or there is 
})crhaps a fate connected with the mansion, I 
will seek for her some other place of abode.” 

That you shall not, under your favour be it 
spoken, Major Bridgenorth,” answered the lady. 

If you do so, we must suppose that you are 
undervaluing my qualities as a nurse. If she 
goes not to her father’s house,’‘she shall not quit 
mine, I will keep the little lady as a pledge of 
her safety and my own skill; and since you are 
..^afraid of the damp of the low grounds, I hope 
you will come here frequently to visit her.” 

This was a proposal which went to the he^nt of 
IMfijor Bridgenorth. It was precisely the point 
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'which he would have given worlds to arrive at, 
but which he saw no chance of draining. • 
It is too well known, that those whose families 
are long pursued by such a,fatal disease as existed 
in his, become, it may be said, superstitious re¬ 
specting its fatal effects, and ascribe to place, cir- 
cumstance, and individual care, much more per¬ 
haps than these can in any case contribute to 
avert the fatality of constitutional distem]>er. 
Lady Peveril w^as aware that this was peculiarly 
the impression of her neighbour; that the depres¬ 
sion of his spirits, the excess of his care, the fe¬ 
verishness of his apprehensions, the restraint and 
gloom of the solitude in which he dwelt, wciv 
really calculated to produce the evil wliich most 
of all he dreaded. She pitied him, she felt for 
him, she was grateful for former protection re¬ 
ceived at his hands—she had become interested 
in the child itself. What female fails to feel such 
interest in* the helpless creature she has tended ? 
And to sum the whole up, the dame had a share 
of human vanity; and being a sort of Lady 
Bountiful in her way, (for the character was 
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then confined to the old and the foolish,) she was 
proud of the skill by which she had averted the 
probable attacks of hereditary malady, so inve¬ 
terate in the family of liridgcnorth. It*needed 
not perhaps, in other cases, that so many reasons 
should be assigned for an act of neighbourly hu¬ 
manity ; but civil war had so lately torn the coun¬ 
try asunder, and broken all the usual ties of vi¬ 
cinage and good neighbourhood, that it was un¬ 
usual to see them preserved among persons of 
difierent political opinions. 

Major Bridgenortli himself felt this; and while 
the tear of joy in his eye shewed how gladly he 
would accept Lady Peverirs proposal, he could 
not help stating the obvious inconveniences at¬ 
tendant upon her scheme, though it was in the 
tone of one who would gladly hear them over¬ 
ruled. “ Madam,’' he said, your kindness makes 
me the happiest and most thankful of men; but 
can it be consistent with your own convenience ? 
Sir Geoffrey has his opinions on many points, 
which iiave differed, and probably do still differ, 
from mine. He is high-born, and I cf middling 
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parentage only. He uses the Church Service, and 
I the Catechism of the Assembly of Divines at 
Westminster- 


‘‘ I hope you will find prescribed in neither of 
them,’’ said the Lady Peveril, ‘‘ that I may not 
be a mother to your motherless child. I trust, 


Master Bridgenorth, the joyful Restoration of 
his Majesty, a work wrought by the dirtet hand 
of Providence, may be the means of closing and 


healing all civil and religious dissensions among 
us, and that, instead of shewing the superior pu¬ 
rity of our faith, by persecuting those who think 
otherwise from ourselves on doctrinal points, we 
will endeavour to shew its real Christian ten¬ 


dency, by emulating each other in actions of 

t 

good-will towards man, as the best w'ay of shew¬ 
ing our love to God,” 

‘‘ Your ladyship speaks what your own kind 
heart dictates,” answered Bridgenorth, who had 
his own share of the narrow-mindedness of the 


time ; “ and sure am I, that if all who call them¬ 
selves loyalists and cavaliers, thought like you— 
and like my friend Sir Geoffrey—(this he added 
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after a moment’s pause, being perhaps rather 

complimentary than sincere)—we, who thought 

it our duty in time past to take arms for freedom 

of conscience, and against arbitrary power^,might 

* 

now sit down in peace and contentment. But I 
wot not how it may fall. You have sharp and 
hot spirits amongst you; I will not say our 
power was always moderately used, and revenge 
is sweet to the race of fallen Adam.” 

Come, Master Bridgenorth,” said the Lady 
Pcveril, gaily, these evil omenings do but point 
out conclusions, which, unless they were so anti¬ 
cipated, are most unlikely to come to pass. You 
know what Shakespeare says: 


‘ To fly the hoar before the boar puriues, 

Were to incense the boar to follow us, 

And make pursuit when he did meap no chase.' 


But I crave your pardon—^it is so long since wc 
have met, that I forgot you love no play books.” 

“ With reverence to your ladyship,” said 
Bridgenorth, “ I were much to blame did I need 
the idle words of a Warwickdiire stfollcr, to 
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« 

teach me my gi*ateful duty to your ladyship on 
this occasion, which appoints me to be directed 
by you in all things which my conscience will 
permit.” 

« 

Since you permit mo such influence, then,” 
replied the Lady re^eri), I shall be moderate 
in exercising it, in order that I may, in my do¬ 
mination at least, give you a favourabU impres¬ 
sion of the new order of things. So, if you will 
be a subject of mine for one day, neighbour, I 
am going, at my lord and liusband’s command, 
to issue out my warrants to invite the whole 
neighbourhood to a solemn feast at the Castle, 
upon Thursday next and I not only pray you 
to be personally prcsc j* but to prevail 

on yoiu worthy pastor, ana mch ncighboius 
and friends, high and low, r ay think in your 
own way, to meet with the rest (J* the neighs 
bourhood, to rejoice on this joyful occasion of the 
King’s Restoration, and thereby to shew that wc 
are to be henceforward a united people.” 

The parliamentarian Major was considerably 
embarrassed by this pi / jposal. He looked upward 
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and downward and around, cast his eye first to 
tilt; oak-carved ceiling, and anon fixed it upon 
tlie floor; then tlirew it around the room till it 
lighted on his cliild, the sight of whom suggested 
another and a better train oi reflections than ceil« 


ing and floor had been able to supply. 

Madam>” he said, ] Jiave long been a 
stranger to festivity, perhaps from constitutional 
melancholy, perhaps from the depression which 
is natural to a desolate and deprived man, in 
whose car mirth is marred, like a pleasant air 
wlicn performetl on a mistuned instrument. But 
though neither my thoughts nor temperament are 
Jovial or Mercurial, it jjv i omes me to be grate¬ 
ful to Heaven for the >oi\ he has sent me by 
means yout \idyship. David, the man 
after God's own , did wash and cat bread 


.vh r« his J( I ' ed add was removed—mine is 


restored to me, and shall I not shew gratitude 
under a blessing, when he shewed resignation 
under an infliction ? Madam, I will wait on your 
gracious invitation with acceptance; and such of 
my friends with whom I may possess influence, 
and whose presence your ladyship may desire. 
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shall accompany me to the festivity, that our 

Israel may be as one people."” 

Having spoken these words with an aspect 

which belonged more to a martyr than to a guest 

« 

bidden to a festival, and having kissed, and so¬ 
lemnly blessed his little girl, Major Bridgenorth 
took his departure for Moultrassie Hall. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Ilcre’s^ncither want of appetite nor mouths; 

Tray Heaven we be not scant of meat or mirth ! 

Old Phff. 

Even upon ordinary occasions, and where 
means were ample, a great entertainment in those 
clays was not such a sinecure as in modern times, 
when the lady who presides has but to intimate 
to lier menials the day and hour when she wills 
it to take place. At that simple period, the lady 
was expected to enter deeply into the arrange¬ 
ment and piovision of the whole affair ; and from 
a little gallery, which communicated with her 
fovii private apartment, and looked down upon 
tl)e kitchen, her shrill voice was to be heard, from 
time to time, like that of the warning spirit in a 
tempest, rising above the clash of poft and 
stcw-paiis—the creaking of spits—the clattering 
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thouglulcssly placed her in so embarrassing a si¬ 
tuation. 

These reflections were scarcely just, if a man is 
only^jcsponsible for such resolutions as he adopts 
wlien lie is fully master of liimself. Sir Geof¬ 
frey’s loyalty, like that of many persons in his si- 

t 

tuation, had, by dint of hopes and fears, victories 
and defeats, struggles and sufterings, all arising 
out of the same moving cause, and turning, as it 
w'ere, on the same pivot, acquired the charaett^r 
of an intense and enthusiastic passion; and the 
singular and surprising change of fortune, by 
winch his highest wishcL were not only gratifietl, 
but far exceeded, occasioned for some time a kind 
of drunkenness of loy^d rapture which seemed to 
pervade the whole kingdom. Sir Geoffrey had 
seen Charles and his brothers, and had been re- 
ceived by the merry monarch with that graceful, 
and at the same lime frank, urbanity by which he 
conciliated all who approached him; tlie Knigh fs 
services and merits had been fully acknowletlgcd, 
and recompence had been hinted at, if not ex- 
])ressly'promised. Was it for Pcveril of the 
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Teak, in tlie jubilee of his spirits, to consider how 
Ills wife was to find beef and mutton to feast his 
neighbours ? 

l.Lickily, however, for the embarrassed lady, 
there existed wsoroe one whohad composure of mind 
sufiicient to foresee this difficulty. Just as she 
]»ad made up her mind, very reluctantly, to be¬ 
come debtor Jo Major Bridgenorth for the sum 
necessary to carry her husband's commands into 
ofieet, and whilst ahe was bitterly regretting this 
de[)arlure from the strictness of her usual cconow 
my, the steward, wdio, by the bye, had not beert 
absolutely sober since the news of the King's 
landing at Dover, burst into the apartment, 
snapping his fingers, and shewing more marks 
of delight than was quite consistent with the dig¬ 
nity of my lady’s large parlour. 

What means this, Whitaker ?” said the lady, 
somewhat peevishly; for she was interrupted in 
the commencement of a letter to her neighbour on 
the unpleasant business of the proposed loan,— 

Is it to be always thus with you ?—Are you 
dream ins: r " * 
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A vision of good omen, I trustj*"’ said the 
steward, with a triumphant flourish of the ha.nd; 
‘‘ far better than Pharaoh’s, though, like his, it 
be of fat kine.” 

I pr’ythee be plain, man,” said the lady, or 
fetch some one who can speak to purpose.” 

« Why, odds-niy-life, madam,” said the stowl 
ard, mine errand can speak for itself. Do you 
not hear them low ? Do you not bear them bleat ? 
A yoke of fat oxen, and half a score prime we¬ 
thers. The castle is victualled for this bout, let 
tliem storm when they will; and Gatherill may 
have his damned Mains ploughed to the boot.” 

The lady, without furtlier questioning her 
elated domestic, rose and went to the wiruloNv, 
wh^e she certainly beheld the oxen and sheep 
which had given rise to Whitakcris exultation. 

Whence come they ?” said she in some sur¬ 
prise. 

“ Let them construe that who can,” answered 
Whitaker; the fellow who drove them was a 
west-countryman, and only said they came from 
a fridld to help to furnish out your ladyship's 

I 
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entertainment; the man would not stay to drink 
—I am sorry he would not stay to drink—I 
crave your laclyship'^s pardon for not keeping 
him by the cars to drink—‘it was not my fault.'*’ 
That I’ll be sworn it was noij” said the lady. 
Nay, madam, by G—, I assure you it was 
not,” said the zealous steward ; for rather than 
the Castle should lose credit, I drunk his healtli 
myself in double ale, though T had had my morn¬ 
ing draught already. I tell you the naked truth, 
iny lady, by G— 

“It was no great compulsion, I suppose,” said 
the lady ; “ but, Whitaker, suppose you should 
shew your joy on such occasions, by drinking and 
swearing a little less, rather than a little more, 
w^ould it not be as well, think you ?” 

“ I crave your lady Shipp’s pardon,” said Whit¬ 
aker, with much reverence ; “ I hope I know my 
place. I am your ladyship’s poor servant; and 
I know it docs not become me to drink and swear 
like your ladyship—that is, like his honour, Sir 
Geoffrey, I would say. IIut I pray you, if I am 
not to drink and swear after my degree, liow are 
men to know Peveril of the Peak’s steward,—and 

VOL. I. n 
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i may say butler too, since 1 have had the keys 
of the cellar ever since old Spiggots was shot 
dead on tlie north-west turret, with a black jack 
in bis band,—I say, how is an old cavalier like me 
to be known from those cuckoldy Round-heads 
that do nothing but fast and pray, if we are not 
to drink and swear according to our degree 

The lady was silent, for she well kijew’ speech 
availed nothing; and, after a moment’s pause, 
preceeded to intimate to the steward that she 
would have the persons, w'hose names were mark¬ 
ed in a written paper, which she delivered to him, 
invited to the approaching ban((uet. 

Whitaker, instead of i*eceiving the list with 
the mute acquiescence of a modern Major Doino, 
carried it into the recess of one of the windows, 
and, adjusting his spectacles, began to read it to 
himself. The first names being those of distin¬ 
guished cavalier families in the neighbourhood, 
he muttered over in a tone of approbation— 
paused and pshawed at that of Bridgenorth—^yet 
acquiesced, with the observation, But he is a 
good-neighbour, so it may pass for once.” But 
when he read the name and surname of Nehemiah 
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Sols^race, tlie Presbylprian parson, Wl)itaker\s 
patit'iice altogether forsook him ; and he declared 
lie would as soon throw liimself into Eldon-hole, 
as consent that the intrusive old puritan howlet, 
wlio liad usurped the pulpit of a sound orthodox 
([i vine, should ever darken tbegates of Martindale 
Castle by any message or mediation of liis. The 
false crop-c'ared hypocrilcs,*” cried he, with a hearty 
oath, “ have had their turn of the good weather. 
Tlie sun is on our side of the hedge now, and we 
will ])ay off old scores, as sure as my name is 
Kichard Whitaker/' 

“ You jjresume on your long services, Whit¬ 
aker, and on your master's absence, or you had 
not dared to use me thus," said the lady. 

Tile unwonted agitation of her voice attracted 
tlie attention of the refractory steward, notwith¬ 
standing Ins present state of elevation ; but he no 
sooner s*iw that her eye glistened, and her cheek 
reddened, than his obstinacy was at once subdued, 
“ A murrain on me," lie said, but I have made 
my lady angry in good earnest I and that is ay un- 
\vonled sight for to see.—I crave your pardoti, 
iny lady ! It was not poor Dick Wliitaker dispu- 
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ted your honourable command.^, but only that 
second draught of double ale. We have put a 

double stroke of malt to it, as your ladyship well 

* » 

knows, ever since the happy Restoration. To be 
sure I hate, a fanatic as I do the cloven foot of 
Satan ; but then your honourable ladyship hath 
a right to invite Satan himself, cloven foot and 
all, to Martindale Castle; and to send me to heirs- 
gate with a billet of invitation—and so your will 
shall be done."” 

The invitations were sent round accordingly, 
in all due form,; and one of the bullocks was sent 
down to be roasted whole at the market-place of 
a little village called Martindale-Moultrassie, 
which stood considerabl}^ to the eastward both of 
the Castle and Hall, from which it took its double 
name, at about an equal distance from both ; so 
that suppose a line drawn from the one manor- 
house to the other, to be the base of a triangle, 
the village would have occupied the salient angle. 
As the said village, since the late transference of 
a p?rt of Feverirs property, belonged to Sir 
GeofRey and to Bridgenorth, in nearly equal 
portions, the lady judged it not proper to dis- 
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pute the right of the latter, to add some hogs¬ 
heads of beer to the popular festivity. 

In the meanwhile, she could not but suspect 
the Major of being the unknown friend who £ad 
relieved her from the dilemma arising from the 
^vant of provisions; and she esteemed herself 
happy when a visit from him, on the day prece¬ 
ding the proposed entertainment, gave her, as 
she thought, an opportunity of expressing her 
"ratitude. 
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CHAPTER III. 

No, Mr—1 will not plcdfje—Fiti one of tliow 
Who think good wine needs neither bush nor preface 
To make it welcome. If you doubt iny word, 

Fill the quart-cup, and ace if I will choke on't. 

Old 

Thkre was a serious gravity of expression in 
the disclamation with which Major Rridgenortli 
replied to the thanks tendered to liiin by Lady 
Peveril, for the supply of provisions which had 
reached her Castle so opportunely. He seemed 
first not to be aware what she alluded to, and wlien 
she explained the circumstance, he protested so 
seriously that he had no share in the benefit con¬ 
ferred, that Lady Peveril was compelled to be¬ 
lieve him ; the rather that, being a man of a plain 
downright cJiaracter, affecting no refined delicacy 
of sentiment, and practising almost a ejuaker- 
like sincerity of expression, it woidd have been 
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much contrary to his general character to have 
mdde such a disavowal, unless it were founded 
in trutn. 

My present visit to you, madam,” said he, 
had indeed some reference to the festivity of 
, U)-morrow.” Lady Peveril listened, but as her 
visitor seemed to find some difficulty in express¬ 
ing himself, she was compelled to ask an expla¬ 
nation. “ Madam,” said the Major, you are 
not perhaps entirely ignorant that the more ten- 
der-conscienced among us have scruples at cer¬ 
tain practices, so general amongst your people at 
times of rejoicing, that you may be said to insist 
upon them as articles of faith, or at least greatly 
to resent their omission ” 

“ I trust. Master Bridgenorth,” said the Lady 
Peveril, not fully comprehending the drift of his 
discourse, “ that we shall, as your entertainers, 
carefully avoid all allusions or reproaches found¬ 
ed on past misunderstanding.” 

We would expect no less, madam, from your 
candour and courtesy,” said Bridgenorth ; ** but 
I perceive you do not fully understam} me- To 
be plain, then, 1 allude to the fashion of drink- 
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ing healths, and pledging each other in draughts 
of strong liquor, which most among us consider as 
a superfluous and siS^ul provoking of each other 
to debauchery, and the excessive u^e of strong 
drink; and which, besides, if derived, as learned 
divines have supposed, from the custom of the 
blinded Pagans, who made libations and invoked 
idols when they drank, may be justly said to 
have something in it heathenish, and allied to 
demon-worship/’ 

The lady had already hastily considered all 
the topics w^hich were likely to introduce discord 
into the proposed festivity, but this very ridicu¬ 
lous, yet fatal discrepancy, betwixt the manners 
of the parties on convivial occasions, had entire¬ 
ly escaped her. She endeavoured to sooth the 
objecting party, whose brows were knit like one 
who had fixed an op’mion by which lie was deter- 
clined to abide, 

“ I grant,” she said, ** my good neighbour, that 
this custom is at least idle, and may be prejudicial 
if it leads to excess in the use of liquor, which is 
apt enougji to lake place without such conversa¬ 
tion, " But I think, when it hath not this conse- 
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qiicnce, it is a thing indifferent, affords an unani¬ 
mous mode of expressing oMgood wishes to our 
friends, and our loyal duty roour sovereign; and, 
without meaning to put any force upon the incli¬ 
nation of those who believe otherwise, I cannot 
• see how I can deny my guests and friends the 
privilege of drinking a health to the King, or to 
niv husband, after the old English fashion.” 

My lady,” said the Major, if the age of 
fashion were to commend it. Popery is one of the 
oldest English fashions that I have heard of; 
but it is our happiness that we are not benighted 
like our fathers, and therefore we must act ac¬ 
cording to the light that is in us, and not after 
their darkness. I had myself the honour to at¬ 
tend tlic Lord-Keeper Whitelocke, wlien, at the 
table of llic Chamberlain of the kingdom of Swe¬ 
den, he did positively refuse to pledge the health 
of his Queen, Christina, thereby giving great of¬ 
fence, and putting in peril the whole purpose of 
that voyage; which it is not to be thought so 
wdse a man would have done, but that be held 
such compliance a tiling not merely indifferent, 
but rather sinful and damnable.” 
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“ With all respect to Wlutelocke,” said the 
Lady Poveril, “ I continue of my own opinion, 
thougli, heaven knbH^, I am no friend to riot or 
wassMl. I would fain accommodate myself to 
your scruples, and will discourage all other 
pledges; but surely those of the King and of 
Peveril of the Peak may be permitted.” 

I dare not,” answered Bridgenorth, “ lay 
even the ninetj^-ninth part of a grain of incense 
upon an altar erected to Satan.” 

“ How, sir !” said the lady; “ Do you bring 
Satan into comparison with our master King 
Charles, and with my noble lord and husband 
“ Pardon me, madam,” answered Bridgenorth, 
I have no such thoughts—indeed they would 
ill become me. I do wish the King’s health and 
Sir Geoffrey's devoutly, and I will pray for both. 
But I see not what good it should do their health 
if I should prejudice my own by quafliiig pledges 
out of quart flagons.” 

Since we cannot agree upon this matter,” 
said Lady }?e|^ril, “ we must find some resource 
by,il|4Sfcn.to offend those of neither party. Sup- 
jjose you winked at our friends drinking these 
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pledges, and we should connive at your sitting 
shll ?” 

W 

But neither would thit coinjwsition satisfy 
Bridgenorth, wlio was of opinion, as he expressed 
himself, that it would be holding a candle to Bel- 
zebub. In fact, his temper, naturally stubborn, 
was at present rendered much more so by a pre¬ 
vious conference with his preacher, who, though 
a very good man in the main, was particularly 
and illiberally tenacious of the petty distinctions 
which liis sect adopted ; and while he thought 
with considerable apprehension on the accession 
of power which Popery, Prelacy, and Peveril of 
the Peak, were like to acquire by the late Revo¬ 
lution, became naturally anxious to put his flock 
on their guard, and prevent their being kidnap¬ 
ped by the wolf. He disliked extremely that 
Major Bridgenortb, indisputably the head of the 
Presbyterian interest in that neighbourhood, 
should have given Iiis only daughter to* be, as 
lie termed it, nursed by a Canaanitish woman; 
and he told him plainly that he liked not this go¬ 
ing to feast in the high places with the flncircum- 
cised in heart, and looked on the whole gonvivi- 
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aiity only as a making-merry in the house of 
Tirzah. 

Upon receiving this rebuke from his pastor, 
Bridgfcnorth began to suspect he might have 
been partly wrong in the readiness which, in his 
first ardour of gratitude, he had shev/n to en¬ 
ter into intimate intercourse with the Castle of 
Martindale ; but he was too proud to a^ow this 
to the preacher, and it was not till after a consi¬ 
derable debate betwixt them, that it was mutu¬ 
ally agreed their presence at the entertainment 
should depend upon the condition, that no healths 
or ])ledges should be given in their presence. 
Bridgenortb, therefore, as the delegate and re¬ 
presentative of his party, was bound to stand firm 
against all entreaty, and the lady became greatly 
embarrassed. She now regretted sincerely that 
her well intended invitation had ever been given, 
for she foresaw that its rejection was to awaken 
all former subjects of quarrel, and perhaps to 
lead to new violences amongst people who had 
not many years since been engaged in civil war. 
To yield uj[) the disputed point to the Presbyte¬ 
rians, would have been to oifend the Cavalier 
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party, and Sir Geoffrey in particular,jn the most 
mortal degree ; for they made it as firm a point 
of honour to give healths, and compel others to 
pledge them, as the Puritans made it a deep arti¬ 
cle of religion to refuse both. At length the lady 
^ changed the discourse, introduced that of Major 
Bridgenortirs child, caused it to be sent for^ and 
put intodiis arms. The mother’s stratagem took 
effect; for, though the parliamentarian major stood 
firm, the father, as in the case of the Governor 
of Tilbury, was softened, and he agreed that his 
friends should accept a compromise. This was, 
that the Major himself, the reverend divine, and 
such of their friends as held strict Puritan tenets, 
should form a separate party in the Large Parlour, 
while the Hall should be occupied by tlic jovial 
Cavaliers; and that each party should regulate 
their potations after their own conscience, or af¬ 
ter their own fashion. 

« 

Major Bridgeitorth himself seemed greatly re¬ 
lieved after this important matter had been set¬ 
tled, He had held it matter of conscience to be 
stubborn in maintaining his own opinioif, but was 

^leartily glad when he escaped from the appa- 

20 
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rently inevitable necessity of affronting Lady' 
Peveril, by the refusal of her invitation. He re¬ 
mained longer than usual, and spoke and smiled 
more^than was his custom. His first care, on his 
return, was to announce to the clergyman and his 
congregation the compromise which he had made, 
and this not as a matter for deliberation, but one 
upon which he had already^ resolved ; and such 
was his authority among tlicm, that though the 
preacher longed to pronounce a separation of the 
parties, and to exclaim—To your tents, O Is¬ 
rael !” he did not see the chance of being second¬ 
ed by so many, as would make it worth while to 
disturb the unanimous acquiescence in their de¬ 
legate’s proposal. 

Nevertheless, each party being put upon the 
alert by the consequences of Major Bridgenorth’s 
embassy, so many points of doubt and delicate 
discussion were started in succession, that the 
Lady Peveril, the only person, perhaps, who was 
desirous of achieving an effectual reconciliation 
between them, incurred in reward for her good 

intentioifci the censure of both factions, and had 

« 

much reason to regret her well-meant project of^ 
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bringing the Capulets and Montagues of Derby¬ 
shire together on the same occasion of public fes¬ 
tivity. 

As it was now settled that the guests wei^ to 
form two different parties, it became not only a 
subject of dispute betwixt themselves, which 
^should be first admitted within the Castle of Mar- 
tindale, U^t matter of serious apprehension to 
Lady Peveril and Major Bridgenorth, lest, if 
they were to approach by the same avenue and 
entrance, a quarrel might take place betwixt 
them, and proceed to extremities, even before 
they reached the place of entertainment. The 
lady believed she had discovered an admirable 
expedient for preventing the possibility of such 
interference, by directing that the Cavaliers 
should be admitted by the principal entrance, 
while the Roundheads should enter the Castle 
through a great breacli which had been made in 
the course of the siege, and across which there 
had been since made a sort of bye-path to drive 
the cattle down to their pasture in the wood. By 
thh contrivance the Lady Peveril imagiriiid slie 
had altogether avoided the various risks which 
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might occur from two such parties encountering 
each Ollier, and disputing for precedence. Several 
other circumstances of less importance were ad¬ 
justed at the same time, and apparently so much 
to the satisfaction of the Presbyterian teacher, 
tliat, in a long lecture on the subject of the Mar¬ 
riage Garment, he was at the pains to explain to 
his hearers, that outward apparel was.,not alone 
meant by that scriptural expression, but also a 
suitable frame of mind for enjoyment of peaceful 
festivity; and therefore he exhorted the brethren, 
that whatever might be the errors of the poor 
blinded malignalits, with whom they were in some 
sort to eat and drink upon the niorroiv, they 
ought not on this occasion to shew any evil will 
against them, lest they should therein become 
troublers of the peace of Israel, 

Honest Doctor Dummerar, the ejected Episco¬ 
pal Vicar of Martindale cum Moultrassie, preach¬ 
ed to the Cavaliers on the same subject. He 
had served the cure before the breaking out of 
the KfcbelUon, and was in high favour with Sir^ 
Geofikiy, not merely on account of his sound 
thodoxy and deep learning, but his exquisite skill , 
in playing at bowls, and his facetious conversa- 
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tion over a pipe and tankard of October. Fur 
ihe^e latter accomplishments, the Doctor had the 
lionour to be recorded by old Century White 
amongst the roll of lewd, incompetent, profligate 
clergymen of the Church of England, whom he 
denounced to God and man, on account chiefly of 
the heipous sin of playing at games of skill and 


chance, and of joining in the social meetings of 
their parishioners. AVhen the King's party be¬ 
gan to lose ground. Doctor Dummerar left his 
vicarage, and, betaking himself to the camp, slievr- 


ed upon several occasitJUs, wh|n acting as chap¬ 
lain to Sir Gcoflrey PevCTU's regiment, that his 


portly bodily presence included a stout and mas¬ 
culine heart. When all was lost, and he himself, 


with most other loyal divines, was deprived of 
his living, he made such shift as he could; now 
lurking in the garrets of old friends in the Uni¬ 
versity, who shared with him, and such as him, 
the slender means of livelihood which the evil 


times had left them; and now lying hid in the 
lioiiscs.of the oppressed and sequestrated gentry, ■ 
who respected at once his character and si?fler- 
ings. When tlie Restoration took place, Doctor 
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Dummerar emerged from some one of bis hiding- 
places, and hied him to Martindale Castle, t^ en- 
enjoy the triumph inseparable from this happy 
cliangc. 

His appearance at the Castle in his full clerical 
dress, and the warm reception which he received 
from the neighbouring gentry, added not n little 
to the alarm which was gradually extending it¬ 
self tlirougli the party wliich were so lately, the 
uppermost. It is true Doctor Dummerar framed, 
(honest, worthy man,) no extravagant views of 
elevation or preferment; but the probability of 
his being replaced in the living, from whicJi he 
had been expelled under very flimsy pretences, 
inferred a severe blow to the Presbylerian divine, 
who could not be considered otherwise than as 
an intruder. The interest of the two preachers, 
therefore, as well as the sentiments of their flocks, 
were at direct variance ; and here was another fa¬ 
tal objection in the way of Lady Pevcril’s scheme 
of a general and comprehensive liealing ordinance. 

Nevertheless, as we have already hinted. Doc¬ 
tor Dummerar behaved as haiulsomely upon the 

I 

occasion as the Presb3'teriau incumbent had 
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done. It is true, that in a sermon which he preach¬ 
ed in the Castle hall to several of the most dis¬ 
tinguished cavalier families, besides a world of 
boj's from the village, who went to see the not^el 
circumstance of a parson in a cassock and sur¬ 
plice, he went at great length into the foulness 
of the various crimes committed by the rebellious 
party during the late evil times, and greatly mag¬ 
nified the merciful and peaceful nature of thelio- 
nourable Lady of the Manor, who condescended 
to look upon, or receive into her house in the way 
of friendship and hospitality, men holding the 
])rinciples which had led to the murther of the 
King—the slaying and despoiling his loyal sub¬ 
jects—and the plundering and breaking down of 
the Church of God. But then he wiped all this 
hamlsomely up again, with the observation, that 
since it was the will of their gracious and newly 
restored Sovereign, and the pleasure of the wor¬ 
shipful Lady Peveril, that this contumacious and 
rebellious race should be, for a time, forborne by 
their faithful subjects, it would be highly pro¬ 
sier that all tlie loyal liege-men should, fo'V the 
• present, eschew subjects of dissension or quar- 
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rel with these sons of Shiinei; which lesson of 
patience he enforced by thecoiiifortable assurance?, 
that they could not long abstain from their old 
rebcliious practices ; in which case, the royalists 
would stand exculpated before God and man, in 
extirpating them from the face of the earth. 

The close observers of the remarkable passages 
of the times from which we draw the events of 
our history, have left it upon record, that these 
two several sermons, much contrary, doubtless, 
to the intention of the worthy divines by whom 
they were delivered, had a greater effect in exas¬ 
perating, than in composing the disputes betwixt 
the two factions. Under such evil auspices, and 
witli corresponding forebodings on the mind of 
Lady Peveril, the day of festivity at length ar- 
rived- 

By different routes, and forming each a sort 
of procession, as if the adherents of each party 
were desirous of exhibiting its strength and num¬ 
bers, the two different factions approached Mar- 
tindale Castle ; and so different did they seem in 
dres?^^ aspect, and manners, that it seemed as if 
the revellers of a bridal party, and the sad attend-. 
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ants upon a funeral solemnity, were moving to- 
waVds the same point from different quarters. 

The Puritanical party was by far the fewer in 
numbers, for which two excellent reasons might 
be given. In the first place, they had enjoyed 
^jower for several years, and^ of course, became 
unpopular among the common people, never at 
any time attached to those, who, being in the im¬ 
mediate possession of authority, are often obliged 
to employ it in controlling their humours. Be¬ 
sides, the country people of England had, and 
still have, an animated attachment to field sports, 
and a natural unrestrained joviality of dis))osi- 
tlon, which rendered them impatient under the 
severe discipline of the fanatical preachers; and 
were not less naturally discontented with the mi¬ 
litary despotism of Cromwelfs Major-Generals. 
Secondly, the people were fickle as usual, and 
the return of the King had novelty in it, and was 
therefore popular. The side of the Puritans was 
also deserted at this period by a numerous class 
of more thinking and prudential persons, who 
never forsook them till they became unfortunate. 
Tliese sagacious personages were called in that 
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age the Waiters upon Providence, and deemed it 
a high delinquency towards heaven if tliey'‘al- 
forded countenance to any cause longer than it 
was favoured by fortune. 

But, though thus forsaken by tlie fickle and 
the selfish, a solemn enthusiasm, a stern and 
determined depth of principle, a confidence in 
the sincerity of their own motives, and the man¬ 
ly English pride which inclined them to cling 
to their former opinions, like the traveller in 
the fable to his cloak, the more strongly that 
the tempest blew around them, detained in the 
ranks of the Puritans many, who, if no longer 
formidable from numbers, were still so fi oni their 
character. They consisted cliiefiy of the middling 
geniry, with others whom industry or successful 
speculations in commerce or in mining had raised 
into eminence—the persons who feci most um¬ 
brage from the overshadowing aristocracy, and 
are usually the most vehement in defence of what 
they hold to be their rights, Tlieir dress was in 
general studiously simple and unostentatious, or 
dtly remarkable by the contradictory affectation 
extreme simplicity or carelessness. The dark 
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colour of their cloaks, varying from absolute 
l)la^k to what was called sad-coloured,—^their 
steeple-crowned hats, with their broad shadowy 
brims,—their long swords, suspended by a sifhi- 
ple strap around llie loins, without shoulder- 
belt, sword-knot, plate, buckles, or any of the 
other decorations with which the Cavaliers loved 
to adorn their trusty rapiers,—the shortness of 
their hair, which made their ears appear of dispro- 
portioned size,—above all, the stern and gloomy 
gravity of their looks, announced their belonging 
to that class of enthusiasts, who, resolute and un¬ 
dismayed, had cast down the former fabric of go¬ 
vernment, and who now regarded with somewhat 
more than suspicion, that which had been so unex¬ 
pectedly substituted in its stead. Tliere was glpom 
ill tlicir countenances, but it was not that of de¬ 
jection, far less of despxiir. They looked like ve¬ 
terans after a defeat, which may have checked 
their career and wounded their pride, but has 
left their courage iindiminisJied. 

The melancholy, now become habitual, which 
overcast Major Bridgenorth^’s countenance, well 
qualified him to act as the chief of the group who 
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now advanced from the village. When they 
reached the point by which they were first to turn 
aside into tlic woods which surrounded the Castle, 
ihey^ felt a momentary impression of degradation, 
as if they were vicldinj; the hiffh road to their old 
i}ud oft-defeated enemies the Cavaliers. When 
they began to ascend the winding path, which liad 
l)een the daily passage of the cattle, tile opening 
of the wooded glade gave them a view of the 
(‘astle-dilch, half choked widi the rubbish of the 
breach, and of the breach itself, w'hich was made 
at the angle of a large stjuare flan king-tower, one 
half of which had been battered into ruins, while 
the other fragment remained in a state strangely 
shattered and precarious, and seemed to be tot- 
terii^g above the huge aperture in the wall. A 
stern still smile was exchanged among the Puri¬ 
tans, as the sight reminded them of the victories 
of former days. Holdfast Cfegg, a millwright of 
J)crby, who had been himself active at the siege, 
pointed to the breach, and said, with a grim smile 
to,Mr Solsgrace, “Ilittle thought, that when my 
own Iiaud helped to level the cannon which Oliver 
poirUed against yon tower, we should have l)ec‘u 
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obliged to climb like Ibxos up the very walls 
wliicli we won by our bow and by our spear. 
Melbought these malignants had then enough of 
shutting their gates and making high their h€)rn 
against us.” 

“ J3e patient, my brother,” said Solsgrace; 

be patient, and let not thy soul be disquieted. 
VVe enter4iot this high place dishonourably, see¬ 
ing we ascend by the gate which the Lord open¬ 
ed to the godly.” 

The words of the pastor were like a spark to 
gunpowder. The countenances of the mournful 
retinue suddenly expanded, and, accepting what 
had fallen from him as an omen and alight from 
heaven how they were to interpret their present 
situation, they uplifted, with one consent, one of 
the triumphant songs in which the Israelites cele¬ 
brated the victories which had been vouchsafed 
to them over the heathen inhabitants of the Pro¬ 
mised Land.— 

“ I.et God arise, and then his foes 
Shall turn themselves to flight, 

IIis enemies for fear shall run, 

And scattei^ out of sight; 
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“ And as wax melts hefore the fire, 
Anil wind blows .smoke away. 

So in tlie ])resencc of the Lord, 

The wicked shall decay. 

“ God’s army twenty thousand i.s. 

Of angels bright and strong. 

Tile Lord also in Sinai, 

Is present them among. 

“ Thou didst, O laird, ascend on higli. 
And captive Icdst them all, 

Who, in times past, thy chosen flock 
In bondage did enthral-” 


These sounds of devotional triumph reached 
the joyous band of the Cavaliers, who, decked in 
whatever pomp their repeated misfortunes and 
impoverishment had left them, were moving to¬ 
wards the same point, though by a different road, 
and were filling the principal avenue to the Cas¬ 
tle, with tiptoe mirth and revelry. The two par¬ 
ties were strongly contrasted; for, during that pe¬ 
riod of civil dissension, the manners of the diffe¬ 
rent factions distinguished them as completely as 
separate uniforms might have done. If the Pu¬ 
ritan lyas affectedly plain in his dress, and ridi- 
culj^usly precise in his manners, the Cavalier 

19 
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often carried liis love of ornament into tawdry 
finery, and his contempt of hypocrisy into li¬ 
centious profligacy. Gay gallant fellows, young 
and old, thronged together towards the ancient 
Castle, witli general and joyous manifestation of 
^those spirits, which, as they had been buoyant 
enough to support their owners during the worst 
of times,* as they termed Oliver’s usurpation, 
were now so inflated as to transport them nearly 
beyond the reach of sober reason. Feathers wa¬ 
ved, lace glittered, spears jingled, steeds caraco¬ 
led ; and here and there a petronel, or pistol, was 
lired ofl* by some who found his own natural ta- 
U‘nLs for making a noise inadequate to the dig¬ 
nity of tlie occasion. Boys,—for, as wc said be¬ 
fore, tlic rabble were with the uppermost party, 
as usual,—hallowed and w^hooped, “ Down with 
the Rump,” and ‘‘ Fie upon Oliver !” Musical in¬ 
struments, of as many different fashions as were 
then in use, played all at once, and without any 
regard to each others tune; and the glee of the 
occasion, while it reconciled the pride of the high¬ 
born of the party to fraternize with the general 
route, derived an additional zest from the con- 
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scious triumph, that their exultation was heard by 
their neighbours, the crest-fallen Roundhead's. 

When the loud and sonorous swell of the 
pSlJm-tune, multiplied by all the echoes of the 
clifls and ruinous halls, came full upon their 
ear, as if to warn them how little they were to 
reckon upon the depression of their adversaries, 
at first it was answered witli a scornful laugh, 
raised to as much height as the scoffers*' lungs 
would permit, in order that it might carry to the 
psalmodists the contempt of their auditors ; but 
this Was a forced exertion of party spleen. There 
is something in melancholy feelings more natural 
to an imperfect and suffering state than in those 
of gaiety, and when they are brought into colli¬ 
sion, the former seldom fail to triumph. If a fu¬ 
neral-train and wedding-procession were to meet 
unexpectedly, it will readily be allowed that the 
mirth of the last would be speedily merged in the 
gloom of the others. But the Cavaliers, more¬ 
over, had sympathies of a different kind. The 
psato4unc, which now came rolling on their car, 
bcifen heard too often, and upon loo many 
^Iccasions had preceded victory gained over the 
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malignants, to permit them, even in their tri- 
to hear it without emotion. There was a 
sort of pause, of which the party themselves 
seemed ratlier ashamed, until tlie silence was 
broken by the stout old knight. Sir Jasper Cran- 
bourne, whose gallantry was so universally ac¬ 
knowledged, that he could afford, if w'e may use 
such an expression, to confess emotions, which 
men, whose courage was in any respect liable to 
suspicion, would have thought it imprudent to 
acknowledge. 

“ Adad,” said the old knight, may I never 
taste claret again, if that is i^t th^ very tune 
with wliich the prick-eared villains began their 
onset at Wiggan-lane, where they trowled us 
down like so many skittle nine-pins! Faiih, 
neighbours, to say truth, and shame the devil, 1 
did not like the sound of it above half.” 

‘‘ If I thought the roundheaded rogues did it 
in scorn of us,” said Dick Wildblood of the Dale, 
“ I would cudgel their psalmody out of their 
peasantly throats with this very truncheon;” a 
motion which, being seconded by old^ Roger 

Rainc, the drunken tapster of the IV'v^ril-arnjs 

13 
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in the village, might have brought on a general 
battle, but that Sir Jasper forbade the feud., 
We’ll have no ranting, Dick,” said the old 
Kpight to the young Franklin; “ adad, man, 
we’ll have none, for three reasons; first, because 
it would be ungentle to Lady Peveril; then, be¬ 
cause it is against the King’s peace; and, lastly^ 
Dick, because if we did set on the psalm-singing 
knaves, thou mightest come by the worst, my 
boy, as has chanced to thee before.” 

Who, I! Sir Jasper ?” answered Dick—“ I 
come by the worst!—I’ll be d-—d if it ever hap¬ 
pened but in that accursed lane, where we had 
no more fiank, front, or rear, than if we had 
been so many herrings in a barrel.” 

That was the reason, I fancy,” answered Sir 
Jasper, “ that you, to mend the matter, scram¬ 
bled into the hedge and stuck there, horse and 
man, till I beat thee through it with my leading- 
staff; and then, instead of charging to the front, 
you went right-about, and away as fast as your 
feet could carry you.” 

Thiiij,reminiscence produced a laugh at Dick’s 
expense^ who was known, or at least suspected, 
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to have more tongue in his head than mettle in 
his^bosom. And this sort of rallying^on the part 
of the knight having fortunately abated the re¬ 
sentment which had begun to awaken in U^e 
breasts of the royalist cavalcade, further cause 
for offence was removed, by the sudden ceasing 
of the sounds which they had been disposed to 
interpret into those of premeditated insult. 

This was owing to the arrival of the Puritans 
at the bottom of the large and wide breach, wliicli 
had been formerly made in the wall of the castle 
by their victorious cannon. The sight of its 
gaping heaps of rubbish, and disjointed masses 
of building, up which slowly winded a narrow 
and stee]) path, such as is made amongst ancient 
ruins by the rare passage of those who occasion¬ 
ally visit them, was calculated, when contrasted 
with the grey and solid massiveness of the towers 
and curtains which yet stood uninjured, to re¬ 
mind them of their victory over the stronghold 
of their enemies, and how^ they had bound nobles 
and princes with fetters of iion. 

Put feelings more suitable to the purpose of 
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their visit to Martindale Castle, were awakened 
in the bosdms even of these stern sectaries, when 
the Lady of the Castle, still in the very prime of 
beauty and of womanhood, appeared at the toji 
of the breach with her principal female attend¬ 
ants, to receive her guests with the honour and 
courtesy becoming her invitation. She had laid 
aside the black dress which had been her sole attire 
for several years, and was arrayed with a splen¬ 
dour not unbecoming her high descent and qua¬ 
lity. Jewels, indeed, she had none; but her long 
and dark hair was surmounted with a chaplet 
made of oak-leaves, interspersed with lilies ; the 
former being the emblem of the King’s preserva¬ 
tion in the lioyal Oak, and the latter, of his happy 
Restoration. What rendered her presence still 
more interesting to those who looked on her, was 
the presence of the tw^o children whom she held 
in either hand; one of whom was well known to 
them all to be the child of their leader, Major 
Rridgenorth, who had been restored to life and 
health by the almost maternal care of the Lady 
Peveri^. 
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If even the inferior persons of the party felt 
the healing influence of her presence, thus ac¬ 
companied, poor Bridgenorth was almost over- 
wIk lined with it. The strictness of his cast andf 
manners permitted him not to sink on his knee, 
and kiss the hand which held his little orphan ; 
but the deepness of his obeisance—the faulter- 
• ing tremor ‘of his voice—and the glistening of 
his eye, shewed a grateful respect for the lady 
wlioin he addressed—deeper and more reverent 
tial tlian could have been expressed even by Per^ 
sian prostration, A few courteous andmild words, 
expressive of the pleasure slic f<||nd in once more 
seeing her neighbours as her friends—a few kind 
inquiries, addressed to the principal individuals 
among her guests, concerning their families and 
connections, completed her triumph over angry 
thoughts and dangerous recollections, and dis¬ 
posed men's bosoms to sympathize with the pur¬ 
poses of the meeting. 

Even Solsgrace himself, although imagining 
himself bound by his office and duty to watch 
over and counteract the wiles of the ** Amalekitish 
woman," did not escape the sympathetic infection; 
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being so mwch struck with tlie marks of peace 
and good will exhibited by Lady Peveril, that 

he immediately raised the psalm, 

% 

“ 0 what a happy thing it is, 

And joyful for to see 
Brethren to dwell together in 
Friendship and unity.” 

Accepting this salutation as a mark of courtesy 
repaid, the Lady Peveril marshalled in person 
this party of her guests to the apartment, where 
ample good cheer was provided for them ; and 
had even the patience to remain while Master 
Nehemiah Solsgrace pronounced a benediction of 
portentous length, as an introduction to the ban¬ 
quet. Her presence was in some measure a re¬ 
straint on the worthy divine, whose prolusion 
lasted the longer, and was the more intricate and 
embarrassed, that he felt himself debarred from 
rounding it off by his usual alliterative petition 
for deliverance from Popery, Prelacy, and Pe- 
vcril of the Peak, which had become so habitual 
to him, that after various attempts to conclude 
wlt&dibme other form of words, he found himself 
at last obliged to pronounce the first words of his 
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u.sual^;^7???/Za aloud, and mutter the rest in such 
a* manner as not to be inteJli^blc even by those 
wlio stood nearest to him. 

The minister’s silence was followed by all the 
various sounds which announce the onset of a 
hungry company on a well-furnished table; and 
at the same time gave the lady an opportunity to 
leave the apartment, and look to the accommoda¬ 
tion of her other company. She felt, indeed, that 
it was high time to do so; and that the royaHst 
guests might be disposed to misapprehend, or 
even to resent, the prior attentions which she had 
thought it prudent to offer to the Puritans. 

These apprehensions were not altogether ill- 
founded. It was in vain that the steward had 
displayed the royal standard, with its proud 
motto of Tandem Trmmplian>s^ on one of the 
great towers which Hanked the main entrance 
of the Cast}j(?,; while, from the other, floated 
the banner 0]^ Peveril of the Peak, under which 
many of those who now approached had fought 
during all the vicissitudes of civil war. It was in 
vain he repeated his clamorous—Welcome^Voble 
Cavaliers! welcome, generous gentlemen! There 
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was a slight murmur amongst them, that their 
welcome ought to have come from the mouth of 
the Colonel’s lady—not from that of a menial. 
Sir Jasper Cranbourne, who had sense as well as 
spirit and courage, and who was aware of his fair 
cousin’s motives, having been indeed consulted 
by her upon all the arrangements which she had 
adopted, saw matters were in such a stale that no 
time ought to be lost in conducting the guests to 
the banquetting apartment, where a fortunate di¬ 
version from all these topics of rising discontent 
might be made, at the expense of the good cheer 
of all sorts, which the lady’s care had so liberally 
provided. 

The stratagem of the old soldier succeeded in 
its utmost extent. He assumed the great oaken- 
chair usually occupied by the steward at his au¬ 
dits ; and Dr Dumraerar having pronounced a 
brief Latin benediction, (which was not the less 
esteemed by the hearers that not|l of them un¬ 
derstood it,) Sir Jasper exhorted the company 
to whet their appetites to the dinner by a briiu- 
min^ m^p to his Majesty’s health, filled as high 
as deep as their goblets would permit. In 
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a moment all was bustle, with the clang of wine- 
cups and of flagons. In another moment the 
guests were on their feet like so many statues, 
all hushed as death, but with eyes glancing 
with expectation, and hands outstretched, which 
displayed their loyal brimmers. The voice of 
Sir Jasper, clear, sonorous, and emphatic, as the 
sound of his war-trumpet, announced the health 
of the restored Monarch, hastily echoed back by 
the assemblage, impatient to render it due ho¬ 
mage. Another brief pause was filled by the 
draining of their cjp)|{Pilid the mustering breath 
to join in a shout so loud, that not only the raf¬ 
ters of the old hall trembled while they echoed 
it back, but the garlands of oaken boughs and 
flowers with which they were decorated, waved 
wildly, and rustled as if agitated by a sudden 
whirlwind. This rite observsd, the company pro¬ 
ceeded to assail the good cheer with which the 
table groaned, animated as they were to the at¬ 
tack both hy mirth and melody, for they were 
attended by all the minstrels of the district, who, 
like the Episcopal clergy, had been pijf to si¬ 
lence during tlje reign of the self-entitled saints 
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of the Commonwealth. The social occupation of 
good eating and drinking, the exchange of pledges 
betwixt old neighbours wlio had been fellow-sol- 
icrs in the moment of resistance—fellow-sufferers 
in the time of depression and subjugation, and 
were now pai’tnerb in the same general subject of 
congratulation, soon iped from their memory 
the trifling cause of plaint, «'duch id the minds 
of some had darkened the festivity uf the day; so 
that wlien the Lady Peveri; '^^^alked into the hall, 
accompanied as before with *\ e children and licr 
female attendants, she < feomed vuh the ac¬ 
clamations due to the mistres . the banquet and 
of the Castle—the dame of i le k! dc KmgliL wlio 
had led most of tnem to battle w'ith an luulaunl- 
ed and persevering valour wliii i w?s worthy of 
better success. 

Her address to them was hr’d* anu matronly, 
yet spoken with so much feeling as found its v ay 
to every bosom. She apolo.^ <od for the lateness 
of her persona) welcome, by reminding them that 
there wem^then present in Martindale Castle 
that persons whom recent happy events had 
ilonverted from enemies into friends, but oti whom 
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the latter character was so recently imposed, tliat 
she^clarcd not neglect with them any point of cc*. 
remonial. But those whom she n» w addressed^ 
were the best, the dearest, the most faithful friendly 
of her husband^s house, to whom and lo their 
valour Pcveril had not only owed those successes 
Tvhlch had given them and him fame during the 
lately unhappy times- bu, to whose courage she 
in particuk r har owe I me preservation of their 
leaders life, even wlieii it could not avert defeat. 
A word or twe of htaitfelt congratulation on the 
happy re&torauoo - royal line and authority, 
completed -il wb ‘i had boldness to add, and 
iKJWJug gracef ul} round lier, she lifted a cup to 
her llp.^ as if \vc mit her guests. 

There atiil ‘luahuxl, and especially amongst 
(he oid Cavaliers of the period, some glimmering 
of that spirit whL:- inspired Froissart, when he 
declares that a Knight liath double courage at 
need, when animated by the looks and words of a 
beautiful and ^ ^ ^ 1 uous woman. It was not until 
the reign which was commencing at the moment 
we are treating of, that the unbounded license of 
the age introducing a general course of# profliga- 
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cy, degraded the female sex into mere servants 
of pleasure, and, in so doing, deprived society ef 
that noble tone of feeling towards the sex, whicli, 

^ considered as a spur to raise the clear sj)irit,‘’’ 
is superior to every otljer impulse save those of 
religion and of patriotism. Tlie beams of the 
ancient hall of Martindale Castle instantly rung 
with a shout louder and shriller than that at 
which they had so lately trembled, and the names 
of the Knight of the Peak and his lady were 
proclaimed amid waving of caps and hats, and 
universal wishes for their health and haj^piness. 

Under these auspices the Lady Pevcril glided 
from the hall, and left free space for the revelry 
of the evening. 

That of the Cavaliers may be easily conceived, 
since it had the usual accompaniments of singing, 
jesting, quaffing of healths, and playing of tunes, 
which have in almosr every age and quarter of 
the world been the accompaniments of festive 
cheer. The enjoyments of the Purit^mswere of 
a different and less noisy character. They nei¬ 
ther sung, jested,heard music, nor drunk healths; 
and yetvthcy seemed not tJie less, in ihcir own 
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phrase, to enjoy the creature-comforts which the 
frailty of humanity rendered grateful to their 
outward man. Old Whitaker even protested, 
that tliough much the smaller party in point 
numbers, they discussed nearly as much sack and 
claret as his own more jovial associates. But those 
Vho considered the steward’s prejudices were 
inclined tQ think, that in order to produce such 
a result, he must have thrown in his own bye- 
drinkings—no inconsiderable item—into the sum 
total of the Presbyterian potations. 

Without adopting such a partial and scanda¬ 
lous nport, we shall only say, that on this oc¬ 
casion as on most others, the rareness of indul¬ 
gence promoted the sense of enjoyment, and that 
those who made abstinence, or at least modera¬ 
tion, a point of religious principle, enjoyed their 
social meeting the better that such opportunities 
rarely presented themselves. If they did not 
actually drink each other’s hjpaltlis, they at least 
shewed, by looking and nodding to each other as 
tliey raised their glasses, that they all were sharing 
the same festive gratification of the appetUe, and 
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felt it enhanced, because it was at the same time 
enjoyed by their friends and neighbours. Ileh-' 
gion, as it was the principal topic of their thoughts, 
^bt^ame also the chief subject of their conversa¬ 
tion, and as they sate together in small sepa¬ 
rate knots, they discussed doctrinal and meta¬ 
physical points of belief, balanced the merits of 
various preachers, compared the creeds of con-, 
tending sects, and fortified by scriptural quota¬ 
tions those which they favoured. Some contests 
arose in the course of these debates, which might 
have proceeded farther than was seepily, but for 
the cautious interference of Major Bridgmortli. 
He suppressed also, in the very bud, a dispute 
betwixt Gaffer Hodgeson of Charnelycot and the 
llevcrend Mr Solsgrace, upon the tender subject 
of lay-preaching and lay-ministering; nor did he 
think it altogctlicr prudent or decent to indulge 
the wishes of some of the warmer enthusiasts of 
the party, who felt disposed to make the rest par¬ 
takers of their gifts in extemporaneous prayer 
and exposition. These were absurdities that be¬ 
longed to the lime, which, however, the Major 
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had sense enough to perceive were unfitted, whe¬ 
ther the offspring of hypocrisy or enthusiasm, for 

the present time and place. 

• • •'****' 

The Major was also instrumental in breaking- 

up the party at an early and decorous hour, so 
Jihat they left the Castle long before their rivals, 
the Cavaliers, had reached the spring-tide of their 
merriment; an arrangement which afforded the 
greatest satisfaction to the lady, who dreaded the 
consequences which might not improbably have 
taken place, had both parties met at the same 
period and point of retreat. 

It was near midnight ere the greater part 
of the Cavaliers, meaning such as were able to 
effect their departure without assistance, with¬ 
drew to the village of Martindalc-Moultrassie, 
with the benefit of the broad moon, to prevent 
the chance of accidents. Their shouts, and the 
burthen of their roaring chorus of— 

The King shall eiyoy his own again F* 

was heard with no small pleasure by the lady, 
heartily glad that the riot of the day was over 
without the occurrence of any unpleasant accident. 
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The rejoicing was not, however, entirely ended; 
for the elevated Cavaliers, finding some of the vil¬ 
lagers still on foot around a bonfire in the street, 
struck merrily in with them—sent to llogcr 
Raine of the Peveril Arms, the loyal publican 
whom we have already mentioned, for two tubs of 
merry stingo, (as it was termed,) and lent their 
own powerful assistance at the dusting' it off to 
the health of the King and the loyal General 
Moncke. Their shouts for a long time disturb¬ 
ed, and even alarmed the little village, but no en¬ 
thusiasm is able to withstand for ever the natural 
consequences of late hours, and potations pottle- 
deep. The tumult of the exulting royalists at 
last sunk into silence, and the moon and the owl 
were left in undisturbed sovereignty over the old 
tower of the village church, which, rising white 
above a circle of knotty oaks, was tenanted by 
the bird, and silvered; by the planet. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


’Twas when tliey raised, ’mid sap and siege, 

The banners of their rightful liege, 

At their she-caj)tain’& call. 

Who, miracle of woman kind, 

Lent metal to the meanest hind 
That mann'd her castle wall. 

William S. Ilosc* 


On the morning succeeding the feast, the Lady 
Pcvcril, fatigued with the exertions and the ap¬ 
prehensions of the former day, kept her apart¬ 
ment for two or three hours later than her own 
active liabits, and the matutinal custom of tlie 
time rendered usual. Meanwhile, Mistress Elles¬ 
mere, a person of great trust in the family, and 
who assumed much authority in her mistress’s 
absence, laid her orders upon Deborah, the gou- 
vernante, immediately to carry the children to 
their airing in the park, and not to let any one 
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enter the gilded chamber, which was usually 
their sporting-place. Deborah, who often "re¬ 
belled, and sometimes successfully, against the 
'^deputed authority of Ellesmere, privately resol¬ 
ved that it was about to rain, and that tlie gilded 
chamber was a more suitable place for tlie child¬ 
ren’s exercise than the wet grass of the park on 
a raw morning. 

But a woman’s brain is sometimes as inconstant 
as a popular assembly; and presently after she 
had voted the morning was like to be rainy, and 
that the gilded chamber was the fittest play-room 
for the children, Mistress Deborah came to the 
somewhat inconsistent resolution, that the park 
was the fittest place for her own morning walk. 
It is certain, that during the unrestrained joviality 
of the preceding evening, she had danced till mid- 
nigh^, Hrith Launce Outram, the park-keeper; 
but how far the seeing him just pass the window 
in his woodland trim, with a feather in his hat, 
and a cross-bow under his arm, influenced the dis¬ 
crepancy of the opinions Mistress Deborah form¬ 
ed the weather, we are far from pre- 

A 

suM^g to guess. It is enough for us, that, so 
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soon as MistressEllesmerc'^s back was turned. Mis¬ 
tress Deborah turned the children into the gilded 
chamber, not without a strict charge (for we must 
do her justice) to Master J'UiIian to take care oi 
his little wife. Mistress Alice; and then, having 
^taken so satisfactory a precaution, she herself 
glided into the park by the glass-door of the still- 
room, which was nearly opposite to the great 
breach. 

The gilded chamber in which the children were, 
by this arrangement, left to amuse themselves, 
without better guardianship than what Julian’s 
manhood afforded, was a large apartment, hung 
with stamped Spanish leather, curiously gilded, 
representing, in a manner now obsolete, but far 
Ji’om unpleasing, a scries of tilts and combats be¬ 
twixt the Saracens of Grenada, and the Spaniards 
under the command of King Ferdinand and 
Queen Isabella, during that memorable siege, 
which was terminated by the overthrow of the 
last fragments of the Moorish empire in Spain. 

The little Julian was careering about the room 
for the amusement of his infant friend, as well as 
his own, mimicking with a reed the menacing at- 

2 
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titucle of the Abcncerrages and Zegris engaged 
in the eastern sport of hurling tlie jehid, or ja¬ 
velin ; and at times sitting down beside her, and 
caressing her into i^cnce and good humour, 
when the petulant or timid child chose to be¬ 
come tired of remaining an inactive spectator of 
his boisterous sport; when, on a sudden, he ob¬ 
served one of the pannclled compartments of the 
leather hangings slide apart, so as to shew a fair 
hand, with its fingers resting upon its edge, 
prepared, it would seem, to push it still farther 
back. Julian was much surprised, and some¬ 
what frightened, at what he witnessed, for the 
tales of the nursery had strongly impressed on 
his mind the terrors of the invisible world. Yet, 
naturally bold and high-spirited, the little cham¬ 
pion placed himself beside his defenceless sister, 
continuing to brandish his weapon in her defence, 
as boldly as he had himself been an Abcncerrage 
of Grenada. 

The pannel, on which his eye was fixed, gra¬ 
dually continued to slide back, and display more 
and mc^e of the form to which the hand apper¬ 
tained, until, in the dark aperture which was 

12 
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discloBed, the. children saw the figure of a lady 
in a mourning dress, past the meridian of life, 
but whose countenance still retained traces of 
great beauty, although the predominant charac¬ 
ter both of her features and person was an air 
jjf almost royal dignity. After pausing a mo¬ 
ment on the threshold of the portal which she 
had thus ’ unexpectedly disclosed, and looking 
with some surprise at the children, whom she 
had not probably observed while engaged with 
the management of the pannel, the stranger step¬ 
ped into the apartment, and the pannel, upon a 
touch of a spring, closed behind her so suddenly, 
that Julian almost doubted it had ever been open, 
and began to apprehend Wat the whole appari¬ 
tion had been a delusion. 

The stately lady, however, advanced to him, 
and said, Are not you the little Peveril 

‘‘ Yes,” said the boy, reddening, not altoge¬ 
ther without a juvenile feeling of that rule of 
chivalry w^hich forbade any one to disown his 
name, whatever danger might be annexed to the 
avowal of It. , 

c; 
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“ Then,” said the stately stranger, “ go to 

your mother’s room, and tell her to come instaftl- 

» 

ly u> speak with me.” 

“ I wo’not,” said the little Julian. 

“ How r” said the lady,—“ so young and so 
'disobedient—^but you do but follow the fashion 
of the time. Why will you not go, niy pretty 
boyi when I ask it of you as a favour f” 

“ I would go, madam,” said the boy, “ but”— 
and he stopped short, still drawing badk as tlie 
lady advanced on him, but still holding by the 

>it 

hand Alice Bridgcnorth, who, too young to un¬ 
derstand the nature of the dialogue, clung, trein 
bling, to luT companion. 

The stranger saw iRs embarrassment, smiled, 
and remained standing fast, while she asked the 
child once more, “ What are you afraid t>f, my 
brave boy—and why should you not go to your 
mother on my errand ?” 

‘‘ Because,” answered Julian, firmly, “ if I 
go, little Alice must stay alone with you.” 

V ' t 

Yffei are a gallant fellow,” said the lady, 
awtfyvill not disgrace your blood, which never 
left the weak without protection.” 
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V^The boy understood her not, and still gazed 
with anxious apprehension, first on her who ad¬ 
dressed him, and then upon his little companion, 
whose eyes, with the vacant glance of infancy, 
wandered from the figure of the lady to that of 
lier companion and protector, and at length, in¬ 
fected by a portion of the fear which the latter’s 
magnanimous efforts could not entirely conceal, 
fie w intq Julian’s arms, and clinging to him, 
greatly augmented his alarm, and, by screaming 
aloud, rendered it very difficult for him to avoid 
the ^sympathetic fear wliich impelled him to do 
the same. 

There was something in the manner and bear¬ 
ing of this unexpected inmate, which might jus¬ 
tify awe at least, if not fear, when joined to the 
unexpected and mysterious mode in which she 
had made her appearance. Her dress was not re¬ 
markable, being the hood and female riding at* 
Lire of the time, such as was worn by the inferior 
class of gentlewomen; but her black hair was very 
long, and several locks having escaped from un¬ 
der her hood, hung down dishevelled on her neck 
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and shoulders* eyes were deep blacky kege, 
and piercing, and her features had something of 
a foreign expression. When she spoke, her lan¬ 
guage was marked by a slight foreign accent, al¬ 
though, in construction, it was pure English. 
Her slightest tone and gesture had the air of one 
accustomed to command and to be obeyed; the 
recollection of which probably suggested to Ju- 
lian the apology he afterwards made for being 
frightened, that he took the stranger for an ‘‘ en¬ 
chanted queen.'’ 

While the stranger lady and the children thus 
confronted eacli other, two persons entered al¬ 
most at the same instant, but from different doors, 
whose haste shewed tliat they had been alarmed 
by the cries of the latter. 

The first was Major Bridgenorth, whose ears 
hod been alarmed with the cries of his child as 
he entered the hall, which corresponded with 
what was called the gilded chamber. His inten¬ 
tion had been to remain in the more public apart- 
inentf until the Lady Peveril should make her 
appearance, with the good-natured purpose of 
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assuring her that the preceding day of tumult had 
passed in every respect agreeably to his friends, 
and without any of those alarming consequences 
which might have been apprehended from a col¬ 
lision betwixt the parties. But when it is con- 
^sidered how severely he had been agitated by ap¬ 
prehensions for his child’s safety and health, too 
well justified by the fate of those who had pre¬ 
ceded her, it will not be thought surprising that 
the infantine screams of Alice induced him to 
l)reak through the barriers of form, and intrude 
farther into the interior of the bouse than a sense 
of strict propriety might have warranted. 

He burst into tb^gilded chamber, therefore, by 
a side-door and narrow passage, which communi¬ 
cated betwixt that apartment and the hall, and 
snatching the child up in his arms, endeavoured, 
by a thousand caresses, to stifle the screams which 
burst yet more thickly from the little girl, on 

I 

beholding herself in the arms of one to whose 
voice and manner she was, but for one brief in¬ 
terview, an entire stranger. 

Of course, Alice’s shrieks were redoubled, and 
seconded by those of Julian Pevcril, w^ho, on the 
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appearance of tins second intruder, was frighten- 
ed into resignation of every more manly idea of 
rescue than that winch consisted in invoking as¬ 
sistance at the very top of his lungs. 

Alarmed by this noise, whicli in half a minute 
became ver^'^clamorous, Lady Pcveril, with whose 
apartment the gilded chamber was connected by 
a private door of communication opening into 
her wardrobe, entered on the scene. The in¬ 
stant she appeared, the little Alice, extricating 
lierself from the grasp of lier father, ran to¬ 
wards her protectress, and when she had once 
taken hold of her skirts, not only became silent, 
but turned her large blue eyc^, in which the tears 
were still glistening, with a look of wonder rather 
than alarm, towards the strange lady. Julian 
manfully recovered his reed, a weapon which lie 
had never parted with during the whole alarm, 
and stood prepared to assist his mother if there 
should be danger in the encounter betwixt her 
and the stranger. 

In fact, it might have puzzled an older person 
to account for the sudden and confused pause 
w'hich the Lady Peveril made, as she gazed on 
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her iinexpcctetl guest, as if dubious whether she 
cli<l or did not recognize, in her still feeautiful 
I hough wasted and emaciated features, a coun¬ 
tenance which she had known well under far dif¬ 
ferent circumstances. 

The stranger seemed to understand her cause 
of hesitation, for she said in that heart-thrilling 
voice which was peculiarly her own, 

Time and misfortune have changed me much, 
Margaret—that every mirror tells me—^yct, me- 
ihinks, Margaret Stanley might still have known 
Charlotte de la Tremouille.'” 

The Lady Peveril was little in the custom of 
giving w^ay to sudden emotion, but in the present 
case she threw herself on her knees in a rapture 
of mingled joy and grief, and fialf embracing 
fcliose of the stranger, exclaimed, in broken lan¬ 
guage— 

“ My kind, my noble l>enefactress—the prince¬ 
ly Countess of Derby—the royal Queen in Man 
—could I doubt your voice, your features for a 
moment—0, forgive, forgive me!” 

The Countess raised the suppliant kinswoman 
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of her husband's house, with all the grace of one 
accustomed from early birth to receive homage 
and to grant protection. She kissed the Lady Pe- 
yeriPs forehead, and passed her hand in a caress¬ 
ing manner over her face as she said— 

You too are changed, my fair cousin, but it 
is a change becomes you, from a pretty and timid 
maiden to a sage and comely matron. But my 
own memory, which I once held a good one, has 
failed me strangely, if this gentleman be Sir 
Geoffrey Peveril." 

“ A kind and good neighbour only, madam," 
said Lady Peveril; Sir Geoffrey is at Court." 

“ I understood so much," said the Countess of 
Derby, when I arrived here last night." 

“ How, madam !" said Lady Pevcril--^‘‘ Did 
you arrive at Martindale Caatle^at the house of 
Margaret Stanley, where you have sucli right to 
command, and did not announce your presence 
to her 

O, I know you are a dutiful subject, Mar¬ 
garet," answered the Countess, though it be 
in these*(Jays a rare character—but it was oiii’ 
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pleasure,” she added, with a smile, ‘‘ to travel 
incognito—and finding you engaged in general 
hospitality, we desired not to disturb you with 
our royal presence ” 

But how and where were you lodged, ma- 
•dam ?” said Lady Peverii; “ or why should you 
have kept secret a visit which would, if made, 
havcf augmented tenfold the happiness of every 
true heart that rejoiced here yesterday ?” 

My lodging was well cared for by Ellesmere 
—your Ellesmere now, as she was formerly 
mine—she has acted as quarter-master ere now 
you know, and on a broader scale; you must ex¬ 
cuse her—slie bad my positive order to lodge me 
in the most secret part of your Castle—(here she 
pointed to the sliding pannel)—she obeyed or¬ 
ders in that, and I suppose also in sending you 
now hither*” 

“ Indeed I have not yet seen her,” said the 
lady, and therefore was totally ignorant of a 
visit so joyful, so surprising.” 

n 

And I,” said the Countess, “ was equally 
surprised to find none but these bcautifqfchild- 
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ren in the apartment where I thought I heanj 
you moving. Our Ellesmere has become silly— 
your good-nature has spoiled her—she has for¬ 
gotten the discipline she learned under me.'’ 

“ I saw her run through the wood,’' said the 
Lady Peveril, after a moment’s recollection, “ uHt 
doubtedly to seek the person who has charge of 
the children, in order to remove thorn.” 

“ Your own darlings, I doubt not,” said the 
Countess, looking at the children. Margaret, 
Providence has blessed you.” 

That is my son,” said Lady Peveril, p)int- 
ing to Julian, who stood devouring their dis¬ 
course with greedy ear ; “ the little girl—I may 
call mine too.” Major Bridgenorth, who ha<l 
in the mean time again taken up his infant, and 
was engaged in caressing it, set it down as the 
Countess of Derby spoke, sighed deeply, and 
walked towards the oriel window. He was well 
aware that the ordinary rules of courtesy would 
have rendered it proper that he should withdraw 
entirely, or at least offer to do so; but he was 
not n^an of ceremonious politeness, and he had 
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a j>artlcii]ar interest in llie subjects on wliicb tbe 
(’<)untess'’ri discourse was likely to turn, which in¬ 
duced him to dispense with ceremony. The ladles 
sremod indeed scarce to notice his presence. The 
Countess had now assumed a chair, and motion- 
^cd to tlic Lady Peveril to sit upon a stool which 
was placed by her side. “ We will have old 
limes once mort‘, though there are here no roar¬ 


ing of rebel guns to drive you to take refuge at 

my side, and almost in my pocket.” 

» 

I liavc a gun, madam,” said little Julian, 
and the park-keeper is to teach me h^w to fire 
it next year.” 

“ I will list you for my soldier, then,” said the 


Countess. 


“ Ladies have no soldiers,” said the boy, look¬ 
ing wist fid ly at Ijcr, 

“ He lias the true raascjline contempt of our 
frail sex, I see,” said the Countess; “ it is born 
with the insolent varlets of mankind, and shews 
itself so soon as they are out of their long clothes. 
Did Ellesmere never tell you of Latham-Hoiise 
and Charlotte of Derby, my little master^” 
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A ihousand-thousand times,” said the boy, 
colouring; “ and how tlie Queen of Man de¬ 
fended it six weeks against tliree thousand Round- 
heads, under Rogue Harrison the butcher.” 

“ It 'Was your mother defended Latham- 
House,” said the Countess, ‘‘ not I, my little 
soldier—Hadst thou been there, thou liadst been 
the best captain of the three.” 

“ Do not say so, madam,” said the boy, for 
mamma would not touch a gun for all the uni¬ 
verse.” 

“ Not I, indeed, Julian,” said his mother; 

there I was for certain, but as useless a part of 
the ffarrison—-” 

‘‘ You forget,” said the Countess, ‘‘ you nur¬ 
sed our hospital, and made lint for the soldiers' 
wounds.” 

“ But did not papa come to help you ?” said 
Julian. 

“ Papa came at last,” said the Countess, and 
so did Prince Rupert—but not, I think, till they 
were both heartily wished for.—Do you remem¬ 
ber tha't morning, Mai:garet, when the round- 
headed knaves, that kept us pent up so long, re- 
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treated without bag or baggage, at the first glance 
of the Prince'^s standards appearing on the hill—. 
and how you took every high-crested captain you 
saw for Peveril of the Peak, that had been your 
partner three months before at the Queen'’s mask? 

• Nay, never blush for the thought of it-—^it was 
an honest affection—and though it was the mu¬ 
sic of trumpets that accompanied you both to 
the old chapel, which was almost entirely ruined 
by the enemy’s bullets; and though Prince Ru¬ 
pert, when he gave you away at the altar, was 
clad in buff and bandalier, with pistols in his belt, 
)'ct I trust these warlike signs were no type of 
future discord ?” 

‘‘ Heaven has been kind to me,” said Lady 
Peveril, in blessing me with an affectionate 
Imsband.” 

“ And in prescrying him to you,” said the 
Countess, with a deep sigh; “ while mine, alas I 
sealed with his blood his devotion to his king— 
O, had he lived to see this day I” 

‘‘ Alas ! alas! that he was not permitted!” an¬ 
swered Lady Peveril; “ how had* that bAve and 
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noble Earl rejoiced in the unhoped-for redemp¬ 
tion of our captivity !” 

The Countess looked on Lady reveril with an 
air of surprise. 

“ Thou hast not then heard, cousin, how it 
stands with our house?—How indeed had niy 
noble lord wondered, had he been told that the 
very monarch for whom he laid down his noble 
life on the scaffold at Bolton le Moor, should 
make it his first act of restored monarchy to com¬ 
plete the destruction of bur projierty, already 
well nigh ruined in the royal cause, aild to per¬ 
secute me his widow 

“ You astonish me, madam said the Ladv 
Pevcril; « it cannot be, that you—that you, the 
wife of the gallant, the faithful, the murdered 
Earl—you, Countess of Derby, and Queen in 
Man—you, who took on you even the character 
of a soldier, and seemed a man when so many nicii 
proved women—that you should sustain evil from 
the event which has fulfilled—exceeded—the 
hopes of;#?#fy faithful subject—it cannot be !” 

'Plpu art as simple, I see, in this world’s 
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ktiowledge as ever, my fair cousin,” answered the 
(-ountess. “ This Restoration, which has given 
others security, has placed me in danger—-this 
change which relieved other royalists, scarce less 
zealous, I presume to think, than* I—has sent 
^me here a fugitive, and in concealme|it, to beg 
shelter and assistance from you, fair cousin.” 

“ From me,” answered the Lady Feveril— 
“ from me, whose youth your kindness sheltered 
—from the wife of Peveril, your gallant Lord’s 
companion in arms—you have a right to com¬ 
mand (‘Very tliiiig; but alas j that you sliould 
iK'cd such assistance as I can render^—forgive 
\ne, but it seems like some ilUomened vision ot‘ 
the night—I listen to your words as if 1 hoped 
lo be relieved from thciir painful import by awa¬ 
ken inn;.’'’ 

O 

“ It is indeed a dream—a vision,” said the 
(Countess of Derby; “ hut it needs no seer to read 
It—the explanation hath been long since given— 
Tut not your faith in princes. I can soon remove 
your surprise.—This gentleman, your friend, 
is doubtless ?” • 

The Ladv Pcveiil wdl knew that the Cava- 
»/ 

15 
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liers, like other factions, usurped to themselves 

% 

the exclusive denomination of the honest party, 
and she felt some difficulty in expla’uiing that her 
visitor was not honest in that sense of the word. 

Had we not better retire, madam,’' she said 
to the Countess, rising, as if in order to attend 
her. But the Countess retained her seat. 

“It was but a question of habit,” she said; 
“ the gentleman’s principles^are nothing to me, 
for what I have to tell you is widely blazed, and 
I care not who hears my share of it. You re- 
meqiber-^you must have heard, for I think Mar¬ 
garet Stanley would not be indifferent to my fate 
-—that after my husband’s murther at Bolton, I 
took up the standard which he never dropped un¬ 
til his death, and displayed it with my own band 
in our Sovereignty of Man.” 

“ I did indeed hear so, madam,” said the Lady 

* 

Peveril; and that you had bidden a bold defi¬ 
ance to the rebel government, even after all other 
parts of Britain had submitted to them. My 
husband, Sir Geoffrey, designed at one time to 
have gone to your assistance with some few fob 

lowers; but we learned that the island was ren- 

8 
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(lered to the Parliament party, and that you, 
dearest lady, were thrown into prison.” 

“ But you heard not,” said the Countess, 
“ how that disaster befel me.—Margaret, I would 
have held out that island against the knaves as 
long as the sea continued to flow around it. Till 
the shoals which surround it had become safe 
anchorage—till its precipices had melted with the 
sunshine—till of all its strong abodes and castles 
not one stone remained upon another, would I 
have defended against these villainous hypocritical 
rebels, my dear husband’s hereditary dominion. 
The little kingdom of Man should have been 
yielded only when not an arm was left to wield 
a sword, not a Anger to draw a trigger in its de*. 
fence. But treachery did what force could ne¬ 
ver have de ne. When we had foiled various 
attempts upon the island by open force—treason 
accomplished what Blake and Lawson, with their 
floating castles, had found an enterprize too ha¬ 
zardous—a base rebel, whom we had nursed in 
our own bosoms, betrayed us to the enemy. This 
wretch was named Christian—'’ 

VOL. I. * H 
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Major Bddgeuorth started and turned towards 
the speaker, but instantly seemed to recollect him¬ 
self, and again averted his face. The CouiHess pro¬ 
ceeded, withQut noticing the interriipdon, wliich, 
however, rather surprised Lady Peveril, who was 
acquainted with her neighbours general habits of 
indyference and apathy, and therefore the more 
surprised at his testifying such sudden symptoms 
of interest. She would once again have moved 
the Countess to retire to another apartment, but 

Lady Derby proceeded with too much vehemence 

« 

to endure interruptbn* 

** This Christian,” slie said, ‘‘ had eaten of my 
lord liis sovereign's bread, and drank of his cup, 
even from childhood-*<for his fathers had been 
faithful servants to the house of Man and Dcr- 
by. He himself had fought bravely by my hus¬ 
band's side, and enjoyed all his confidence ; and 
when he was martyred by* the rebels, lie recom¬ 
mended tome, amongst other instructions commu- 
nicated^«kl^^last message I received from to 
continue my confidence m Christian's fidelity. I 
ribey^d, although I mmr loved the mdn. He was 
cold and phlegmatic, and utterly devoid of that sa- 
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^red fijre which is the incentive to noble deeds^ sm» 
pected too of leatiing to the cold metaphysics of 
calvinistic subtlety. But he was brave, wise, 
and experienced, and, as the event proved, pos¬ 
sessed but too tnuch interest with the islanders. 

• When these rude people ^w themselvo^^ without 
hope of relief, and pressed by a blockade, which 
brought want and disease into their island, they 
began to fall off from the faith which they had 
hitherto shewn.” 

‘‘ What!” said the Lady Peveril, could they 
forget what was due to the widow of their bene¬ 
factor*—she who had shared with the generous 
Derby the task of bettering their coiididon 
“ Do not blame them,” said the Cotintess; 
the rude herd acted butlaccording to their hind 
—^in present distress they forgot fewmer benefits, 
and, nursed in their earthen hovels, with spirits 
suited to their dwellings, they were incapable of 

a 

feeling the glory which is attached to constancy 
in suffering. But that Christian should have 
headed their revolt—that he; bom a gendeman, 
and bred under my murdered DerbyV o^wn care 
in all that was chivalrous alid noble^^that hg 


20 
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should have forgot a hundred benefits—wliy do 
I talk of benefits ?—that he should have forgotten 
that kindly intercourse which binds man to man 
far more than the reciprocity of obligation—that 
he should have headed the ruffians w’ho broke 
Ruddenlj^ into my apartment—immured me with 
my infants in one of my own castles, and assu¬ 
med or usurped the tyranny of the island—that 
this should have been done by William Chris¬ 
tian, my vassal, my servant, my friend, was a 
deed of ungrateful treachery, which even this age 
of treason will scarcely parallel 

‘‘ And you were then imprisoned,” said the 
Lady Peveril, ‘‘ and in your own sovereignty 
“ For more than seven years I have endured 
strict captivity,” said the Countess. I was in¬ 
deed offered my fiberty, and even some means of 
support, if I would have consented to leave the 
island, and pledged my word that I would not 
endeavour to repossess my son in his father’s 
rights. But they little knew the princely house 
from which I spring—and as little the royal house 
of Staijiley which I uphold; who hoped to huni- 
Charlotte of Tremouille into so base a com- 
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position. I would rather have starved in the 
darkest and lowest vault of liutfin Castle^ than 
have consented to aught w^hich might diminish in 
one hair’s breadth the right of my son over liis 
father’s sovereignty.” 

‘‘ And could not your firmness, in a case where 
hope seemed lost, induce them at once to be ge¬ 
nerous, and dismiss you without conditions ?” 

“ They knew me better than thou dost, wench,” 
answered the Countess; “ once at liberty, I bad 
not been long without the means of disturbing 
their usurpation, and CiirisJ.ian would have as 
soon uncaged a lioness to combat with her, as have 
given me the shghtost power of rtiturning to the 
struggle wuth him. But time had liberty and 
revenge in store—I had still friends and parti- 
zans in the island, though they were compelled 


to give way to the storm. Even among the 
islanders at large, most had been disappointed in 
the edects which they expected from the change 
of power. They were loaded with exactions by 
their new masters, their privileges were abridged, 


and their immunities abolished, under ^llretext of 


reducing them to the same condition with the other 
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subjects oi’ the pretended republic. WJien the 
news arrived of the changes which were current in 
Britain, these sentiments were privately commu¬ 
nicated to me ; and a rising, eifected as sudden¬ 
ly and effectually as that which had made me a 
captive, placed me at liberty and in possession of 
the Sovereignty of Man, as Regent for my son, 
the youthful Earl of Derby. Do you think I 
enjoyed that sovereignty long without doing jus- 
tice on that traitor Christian 

How, madam,” said Lady Peveril, who, 
though she knew the high and ambitious spirit 
of the Countess, scarce anticipated the extremi* 
Ues to which it was capable of hurrying ber-^ 
Have you imprisoned Christian ?” 

Ay, wench—in that sure prison which felon 
never breaks from,” answered the Countess. 

Bridgenorth, who had insensibly approached 
them, and was listening with an agony of interest 
which he was unable any longer to suppress, 
broke in with the stern exclamation— 

I--ady, I trust you have not dared-*- 

The Cguntess interrupted him in her turn. 

I know not who you are who question---and 
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, you know not me when you speak to me of that 
which I dare, or dare not, do. But you seem inte¬ 
rested in the fate of this Christian, and you shall 
hear it.—I was no sooner placed in possession of my 
rightful power, than I ordered the Doomster of 
the island to hold upon the traitor a High Court 
of Justice, with all the formalities of the isle, as 
prescribed in its oldest records. The court tvas 
held in the open air, before the judges and keys, 
seated upon chairs of the living rock—the crimi¬ 
nal w'as beard at length in his own defence, which 
amounted to little more than those specious alle¬ 
giances of public consideration, which are ever 
used to colour the ugly front of treason. He was 
fully convicted of his crime, and he received the 
doom of a traitor.’’ 

But which I trust is ppt yet executed ?” said 
Lady Pcveril, not without an involuntary shud¬ 
der. 

“ You are a fool, Margaret,” said the Coun¬ 
tess sharply; ‘‘ think you I delayed such an 
act of justice, until some wretched intrigues of 
the new English Court might have prompted 
tlieir interference ? No, wench—*-he passed from 
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the judgment-seat to the place ol‘ execution, with 
■no fartlier delay than might be necessary for his 
soiiPs sake. He was shot to death in the court¬ 
yard of Peel Castle, by a file of musketeers.*’ 
Bridgenorth clasped his hands together, wrung 
them, and groaned bitterly. 

“ As YOU seem interested for this crinunal,” 
added the Countess, addressing Briilgenorth, “ I 
do him but justice in reporting to you, that his 
death was firm and manly, becoming the general 
tenor of his life, which, but for that gross act of 
traitorous ingratitude, had been fair and honour, 
able. But what of that ? The hypocrite is a saint, 
and the false traitor a man of honour, till oppor¬ 
tunity, that faithful touchstone, proves their men¬ 
tal to be base.” 

It is false, woman^it is false!” said Bridge- 
north, no longer suppressing his indignation. 

‘‘ What means this bearing, Master Bridge- 
north !” said Lady Peveri], much surprised. 

What is this Christian to you, that you should 
insult the Countess of Derby under my roof 

not to me of Countesses and of cere- 
immios,” said Bridgenorth; grief and anger 
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leave me no leisure lor. idle observances, to hu¬ 
mour tJie vanity of overgrown children_O Chris¬ 

tian—worthy, well worthy of the name thou didst 
bear ! My friend—my brother—the brother of 
my blessed Alice—the only friend of my desolate 
estate ! art thou then cruelly murdered by a fe¬ 
male fury, who, but for thee, had deservedly paid 
with her own blood that of God’s saints, which 
slie, as well as her tyrant husband, had spilled like 
water!—Yes, cruel inurtheress !” he continued, 
addressing the Countess, “ he whom thou hast 
butchered in thy insane vengeance, sacrificed for 
many a year the dictates of his own conscience 
to the interest of thy family, and did not desert 
it till thy frantic zeal for royalty had well nigh 
brought to utter perdition the little community 
in which he was born. Even in confining thee, 
lie acted but as the friends of the madman, who 
bind him with iron for his own preservation ; and 
for thee, as I can bear witness, he was the only 
barrier between thee and the wrath of the Com¬ 
mons of England, and but for his earnest remon¬ 
strances thou hadst suffered the penalty of thy 
malignancy, even like the wicked wife of Ahab.” 
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‘‘ Master Bridgenorth,” said Lady Peveril, 
I will allow for your impatience upon hearing 
these unpleasing tidings; but there is neither use 
nor propriety in further urging this question. If 
in your grief you forget other restraints, I pray 
you to remember that the Countess is my guest 
and kinswoman, and is under such protection as I 
can afford her. I beseech you, in simple courtesy, 
to withdraw, as what must needs be the best and 
most becoming course in these trying circum¬ 
stances.” 

Nay, let him remain,” said the Countess, re¬ 
garding him with composure, not unmingled 
with triumph ; T would not have it otherwise; 
I would not that my revenge should be summed 
up in the stinted gratiheation which Christiaffs 
deiith hath afforded. This man‘*s rude and cla¬ 


morous grief only proves that the retribution I 
have dealt has been more widely feft than by the 
wretched sufferer himself. I would I knew that 


it had but made sore as many rebel hearts, as there 
were loyak%!*easts afflicted by the death of my 
princely llerby 

So please you, madam,'"^said Lady Peveril, 
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since Master Bridgenorth hadi not'the man* 
ners to leave us upon my request, we will, if your 
ladyship lists, leave him, and retire to my apart¬ 
ment.—Farewell, Master Bridgenorth ; we will 
meet hereafter on better terms.’’ 

‘‘ Pardon me, madam,” said the Major, who 
had been striding hastily through^the room, but 
now stood fast, and drew^ himself up, as one who 
has taken a resolution;—“ to yourself I have no¬ 
thing to say but what is respectful; but to this 
woman I must speak as a magistrate. 3he has 
confessed a murder in ray presence—the murder 
too of my brother-in-la a man, and as a 
magistrate, 1 cannot permit her to pass from 
hence, excepting under such custody as may pre¬ 
vent her further flight. She has already confess¬ 
ed that she is a fugitive, and in search of a place 
of concealment, until she should be able to escape 
into foreign parts.—^Charlotte, Countess of Der¬ 
by, I attach thee of the crime of which thou hast 
but now made thy boast.” 

“ I shall not obey your arrest,” said the Count¬ 
ess, composedly; I was born to give, feut not 
to receive such orders. What have your English 
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laws to with my acts of justice and of govcni- 
ment, within my son's hereditary kingdom ? Am 
I not Queen of Man, as well as CV)untess of 
Derby ? A feudatory Sovereign indeed ; but yet 
independent so long as rny dues of horaagt* are 
duly discharged. What right can you assert over 
me 

“ That given by the precept of scrif)liire,’' an¬ 
swered JJridgenorth—“ ‘ WJioso s]>il!etfi man\^ 
blood, by man shall his blood be spilled.’ Think 
not that the barbarous privileges of ancient ieudal 
customs will avail to screen you from the punish¬ 
ment due for an Englishman murlhcred upon 
pretexts inconsistent with the act of indemnity.” 

Master Bridgenorth,” said Lady I'everil, 
‘‘ if by fair terms you desist not from your pre¬ 
sent purpose, I tell you that I neither dare, nor 
will, permit any violence against this honourable 
lady, within the walls of my husband’s Castle.” 

You will find yourself unable to prevent me 
from executing my duty, madam,” said Bridge- 
north, whose native obstinacy now came in aid of 
his griif and desire of revenge ; I am a magis- 
irate, and act by authority.” 
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A “I know not that,"’ said Lady Peverik “ That 
yon 7iTre a magistrate, Master Bridgenorth, un¬ 
der the Jate usurping powers, I know well; but 
till I hoar of your having a commission in the 
name of the King, I now hesitate to obey you 
, us such.” 

‘‘ I shall stand on small ceremony,” said 
Bridgenorth. “ Were I no magistrate, every man 
has title to arrest for murder against the terms 
(»f the indemnities held out by the King’s pro¬ 
clamations, and I will make my point good.” 

“ What indemnities What proclaxnations ?” 
said the Countess of Derby, indignantly. Charles 
Stuart may, if he pleases, (and Jt doth seem to 
please him,) consort with those whose bands 
have been red witli the blood, and blackened 
with the j.kinder, of his father and of his loyal 
subjects. He may forgive them if be will, and 
count their deeds good service. What has that 
to do w ith this Christian’s offence against me and 
mine r Born a Manksman-—bred and nurse<l 
in the island—he broke the laws under which he 
lived, and died for the breach of them, after the 
fair trial which they allowed.~McthinTks, Mar- 
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garet, wii-have enough of this peevish and foolish 
magistrate—I attend you to your apartment/'' 
Major Bridgenorth placed himself betwixt 
them and the door, in a manner which shewed 
him determined to interrupt their passage; when 
the Lady Peveril, who thought she had already 
shewed more deference to him in this matter than 
her husband was likely to approve of, raised her 
voice, and called loudly on her steward, Whita- 
ker. That alert person, who had heard high 
talking, and a feipale voice with which he was 
tinac(|uainted, had remained for several minutes 
stationed in the antUroom, much alRictcd with 
the anxiety of his own curiosity. Of course he 
entered in an instant. 

Let three of the men instantly take arms,” 
ssdd his lady; bring them into the anti-room^ 
and wait my farther orders/’ 
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CHAPTER Y. 

Y ou shall have no vorac |»l8on than my chamber. 
Nor jailor than myself. 

Tire Captain* 


The command which Lady Peveril laid on 
her domestics to arm themselves, \Vas so unlike 
iliG usual gentle acquiescence of her manners, 
that Major Bridgenorth was astonished. How 
mean you, madam ?” said he; “ I thought myself 
under a friendly roof.” 

“ And you are so. Master Bridgenorth,” said 
'^ ’veril, without departing from the na- 
“ voice and manner ; “ but 
' violated by the 
' ^' ■ ir.” 

orth, turning 
• i worthy Mas- 
^ that fhe time 
id proud names 
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should once more an excuse for tlio crimes ot‘ 
those wlio inhabit the one and bear the other. 1 
believed him not, but now see he is wiser than I. 
Yet think not I will endure this tamely. The 
blood of my brother—of the friend of my bo¬ 
som—shall not long call from the altar, ‘ How 
Jong, O Lord, how lorig !’ If there is one spark 
of justice left in this unhappy England, that 
proud woman and I shall meet where she can 
have no partial friend to protect her.” 

So saying, he was about to leave the apartment, 
when Lady Peveril said, “ You depart not from 
this place, Master Bridgenorth, unless you give 
me your word to renounce all purpose against 
the noble Countess’s liberty upon the present oc¬ 
casion.” 

I would sooner,” answered he, subscribe 
to my own dishonour, madam, wTitten down in 
express words, than to any such composition. 
If any man offers to interrupt me, his blood 
be on his own head.” As Major Bridgenorth 

i, 

spoke, Whitiker threw open the door, and 
that, with the alertness of an old sol- 
dier, who was not displeased uv seeing tilings 
tend once more towards a state of warfare, lie 
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Iiail got with him four stout fellows in tlie Knight 
of tljc* Peak's livery, well armed with swords and 
carabines, buff-coats, and pistols at their girdles. 

I will see,” said Major Bridgenorth, if 
any of these men be so desperate as to stop me, 
a free-born Englishman, and a magistrate, in the 
discliargc of my duty.” 

So saying, he advanced upon Whitaker and 
Ills armed assistants, with his hand on the hilt of 
his sword. 

“ Do not be so desperate, Master Bridgenorth,” 

( xclaimed Lady Peverll; andjSidded, in the sanie 
moment, Lay hold upon, and disarm him, 
Will taker; but do him no injury.” 

Her commands were obeyed. Bridgenortli, 
though a man of moral resolution, was not one of 
those who undertake to cope in person with odds 
of a description so formidable. He half drew his 
sword, and offered such show of resistance as 
made it necessary to secure him by actual force; 
but then yielded up his weapon, and declared, 
that, submitting to force which one man was un¬ 
able to resist, he made those who commanded, 
von. I. I 
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and who employed it, responsible for assoilin^ hit; 
liberty without a legal warrant. 

Never mind a warrant for a pinch, ]\faster 
Bridgcnorth,‘”said old Whitaker ; “ sure enongl^ 
you have often acted upon a worse yourse;!. My 
lady’s word is as good a warrant, sure, as Old 
Noll's commission; and you bore that many a 
day, Master Bridgenortli, and laid aie in the 
stocks for drinking the Kiiig\ hoahh, Master 
Bridgenorth, and never cared a farthing about 
the laws of England." 

Hold your saucy tongue, W1 ; iker,' sai ! 
the Lady Pe\cril; “ and do you, Ma:, i ’ 
north, not take it to heart that you are u U ( d 
prisoner for a few hoiu.>, undl the r’oumess ot 
Derby can have nothing to fear from your pur¬ 
suit. I could easily send an escort wit).’ her to 
might bid a defiance to any force you couiu mus¬ 
ter ; but I wish, Heaven knows, to bury the re¬ 
membrance of old civil dissensions, not to awaken 
new. Once more, will you think better on it— 
assume your sword again, and forget whom you 

If 

haV-e now seen at Martindale Castle ?" 

Never," said Bridgenorth. ‘‘ The crime of 
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lilis cruel woman will be the last of human in- 
jnrios which I can forirot. The last thought of 
eartiilv kind which will leave me, will be the de- 
sire tliat justice shall be done on her.” 

* A such be vour seiitiments/’ said Lady Pe- 
veril, thoiigh thev are more allied to revenge 
than to justice, I nihst provide for my friend’s 
safety, h\ ^’Uiing restraint on your person. In 
this room you /ill oe supplied with every neces¬ 
sary of life, and every convenience; and a mes¬ 
sage ■^hah idle VC your domestics of the anxiety 
,vh i yo! absence from the Hall is not unlikely 
vu o. When a few hours,,at most two 
O'. are over, I will myself relieve you from con- 
: tiemciit, and demand your pardon for now acting 
as yinu* obstinacy compels me to do.” 

I’lic ?dajor made no answer, excepting that he 
;vas in tier lumds, and must submit to her plea¬ 
sure ; and then turned sullenly to the window, as 
if desirous to be rid of their presence. 

The Countess and the Lady Peveril left the 
apartment arm in arm ; and the lady issued forth 
her directions to Whitaker concerning rfie mode 
in which shewas desirous that Bridgenorth should 
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be guarded and treated" during his temporary 
confinement; at the same time explaining to him, 
tliat the safety of the Countess of Derby required 
that he should be closely watched. 

In all proposals for the prisoner’s security, such 
as the regular relief of guards, and the like, Whit¬ 
aker joyfully acquiesced, and undertook, body 
for body, that he should be detained in captivity 
for the necessary period. But the old steward was 
not half so docile when it came to be considered 
how the captive’s bedding and table should be 
supplied ; and he thought Lady Peveril display¬ 
ed a very undue degree of attention to lier pri¬ 
soner’s comforts. I warrant,” he said, “ that 
the cuckoldy lloundhead ate enough of our fat 
beef yesterday to serve him for a month ; and a 
little fasting will do his health good. Marry, for 
drink, he shall have plenty of cold water to cool 
his hot liver, which I will be bound is still hiss¬ 
ing with the strong liquors of yesterda 3 ^ And 

I 

as for bedding, there are the fine dry boards— 
more wholesome than the wet straw I Jay upon 
when I <was in tha stocks, I trow.” 

“ Wliitaker,” said the lady, peremptorily, “ I 
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, desire you to provide Master Bridgernsrth’s bed¬ 
ding and food in the way I have already signified 
to you ; and to behave yourself towards him in 
all civility/’ 

Lack-a-day ! yes, my lady,” said Whitaker; 
you shall have all your directions punctually 
obeyed; but as au old servant, I cannot but 
speak my mind.” 

The ladies retired after this conference with 
Uie steward in the anti-chamber, and were soon 
seated in another apartment, which was peculiar¬ 
ly dedicated to the use of the mistress of the 
mansion—having on the one side, access to the 
family bed-room ; and on the other, to the still 
rtx3m which communicated with the garden. 
There was also a small door which, ascending a 
few steps, ^ed to that balcony, already niciitioii- 
ed, that overhung the kit3hen; and the same 
passage, by a separate door, admitted to the prin¬ 
cipal gallery in the chapel; so that the spiritual 
and temporal affairs of the Castle were placed 
almost at once within reach of the same regula¬ 
ting and directing eye. • 

Ill the tapestried room, from which issued 
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these various sally-portsj, the Countess and Lady 
Peveril were speedily seated; and the former, 
smiling upon the latter, said, as she toolf^ier 
hand, “ Two things have happened to-day which 
might have surprised me, if any thing ought to 
surprise me in such timesthe first that yon¬ 
der round-headed fellow should liave dared to 
use such insolence in the house of Peveril of the 
Peak. If your husband is yet the same lionest 
and downright cavalier whom I once knew, and 
had chanced to be at home, he would have thrown 
the knave out of wiiidow. But what I wonr- 
der at still more, Margaret, is your generalship. 
I hardly thought you had courage sufficient to 
have taken such decided measures, after keeping 
on terms with the man so long. When he spoke 
of justices and warrants, you looked so over¬ 
awed that I thought I felt the clutch of the pa¬ 
rish-beadles on my shoulder, to drag me to pri¬ 
son as a vagrant 

“We owe Master Bridgenot th some deference, 
ray dearest lady,’’ answered the Lady Peveni^; 
“ he h^s served us often, and kindly, in these 
late times; but neither he, nor any one else, shall 
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* insult the Countess of,Derby in lh» house of 
Margaret Stanley/' 

“^riiou art become a perfect heroine, Marga^ 
ret,” replied the Countess. 

“ Two sieges, and alarms innumerable,” said 
Lady Peveril, may have taught me presence 
of mind. My courage is, I believe, as slender as 
ever.” 

“ T’resence of mind is courage,” answered the 
C'ountess. Ileal valour consists not in being 
insensible to danger, but in being prompt to con¬ 
front and disarm itand we may have present 
occasion for all that we possess,” she added, with 
some slight emotion, “ for I hear the trampling 
of horses’ steps on the pavement of the court.” 

In one moment, the boy Julian, breathless with 
joy. came flying into the room, to say that papa 
was returned, with Lamington and Sam Brewer; 
and that he was to ride Black Hastings to the 
stable. In the second, the tramp of the honest 
Knight’s heavy jauk-boots was lieard, as, in his 
haste to see his lady, he ascended the staircase by 
two steps at a time. He burst into the ro«m ; his 
manly countenance and disordered dress shewing 
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nijirks lhf!t he had been riding fast; and vvuhoiiL 
looking to any one else, caught his good lady in 
his arms, and kissed her a dozen of times.— 
Blushing, and with some difficulty, Lady Pevc- 
ril extricated herself from Sir Geoffrey’s arms ; 
and in a voice of bashful and gentle rebuke, bid 
him, for shame, observe who was in the room. 

One,” said the Countess, advancing to him, 

who is right glad to see that Sir GeoflVey Pe- 
veril, though turned courtier and favourite, still 
values tlie treasure which she had some share in 
bestowing upon him. You cannot have forgot 
the raising,of the leaguer of Latham-IIousc.” 

o o 

“ The noble Countess of Deroy !” said Sir 
Geoffrey, doffing his plumed hat with an air of 
deep deference, and kissing with much reverence 
the hand whicli she held out to him ; I am as 
glad to see your ladyship in my poor house, as I 
would be to hear that they had found a vein ot 
lead in the Brown Tor. I rode hard, in hope to 
be your escort through the*’courvty. I feared 
you might have fallen into bad hands, hearing 
there was a knave sent out with a warrant from 
the Council.” 
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, “ When heard you so 5 and from wlwm ?” 

It was from Choliuondley of Vale-Royal,’’ said 
Sir Geoffrey; “ he is down to make provision for 
your safety through Cheshire; and I promised 

'IK* 

to bring you there in safety. Prince Rupert, Or- 
^inond, and other friends, do not doubt the matter 
will be driven to a fine; but they say the Chancel¬ 
lor, and Harry Rennet, and some others of the 
over-sea councillors, are furious at what they call 
a breach of tlie King’s proclamation. Plang them, 
say I!—They left us to bear all the beating; and 
now they arc incensed that we should wish to 
clear scores with those who rode us like night- 
marcs !” 

“ What did they talk of for my chastisement ?” 
said the Countess. 

“ I wot not,” said Sir Geoffrey; some friends, 
as 1 said, from our kind Cheshire and others, tried 
to bring it to a fine; but the others spoke of no¬ 
thing but the Tower, and along imprisonment.” 

I have suffered imprisonment long enough 
lor King Charles’s sake,” Said the Countess; 
“ and have no mind to undergo it at hi* hand. 
Resides, if I am removed from the personal su- 
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perintern^ance of my son’s dominions in Man, J 
know not what new usurpation may be attempt¬ 
ed there. I must be obliged to yon, cousin, to 
contrive that 1 may get in security to Vale Jloyal, 
and from thence I know I shall be guarded sal'e- 
ly to Liverpool.” 

“ You may rely on my guidance and protec¬ 
tion, noble lady,” answered licr host, “ though 
you had come here at midnight, and with the 
rogue’s head in your apron, like Judith in the 
Holy Apocrypha, which I joy to hear once more 
read in churches.” 

“ Do the gentry resort much to the court ?” 
said the lady. 

“ Ay, madam,” replied Sir Geoffrey ; “ and 
according to our saying, when miners do begin 
to bore in these parts, it is for the Grace tf God,, 
and what ih^y there may Jind,'^ 

‘‘ Meet the old Cavaliers with much counte¬ 
nance,” continued the Countess. 

“ Faith, madam, to speak truth,” replied the 
Knight, “ the King hath so gracious a manner, 
that it\nakes every man’s hopes blossom, though 
we have seen but few that have ripened into 
fruit ” 
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, “You have not, yourself, my cousin,’’-answer¬ 
ed the Countess, liad room to complain of in- 
srraLitude, I trust ? Few have less deserved it at 
the Kind’s hand.” 

Sir Geoffrey was unwilling, like most prudent 
jDcrsons, to own the existence of expectations 
which had proved fallacious, yet had too little 
art in his character to conceal his disappointment 
entirely. “ Who ? I, madam he said; “ Alas ! 
what should a poor country kniglit expect from 
the King, besides the pleasure of seeing him in 
AVhitehall once more, and enjoying his own 
again ? And his Majesty was very gracious when 
I was presented, and spoke to me of Worcester, 
and of my horse, Black Hastings—he had forgot 
his name though—faith, and mine too, I believe, 

Iiad not Prince Rupert whispered him. And I 

• 

saw some old friends, sucfi as his Grace of Or¬ 
mond, Sir Marmaduke Langdale, Sir Philip 
Miisgrave, and so forth ; and had a jolly rouse 
or two, to the tune of old times.” 

“ I should have thought so many wounds re¬ 
ceived —so many dangers risked—such coiAider- 
able losses—merited something more than a few 
smooth words,” said the Countess. 
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N; 4 y, niy lady, there were other friends of 
mine who had the same thought,” answered 
Peveril, “ Some were of opinion that the loss 
of so many acres of fair land was worth some 
reward of honour at least; and there were, who 
thought my descent from William the Concjucr- 
or—craving your ladyship’s pardon for boast¬ 
ing it in your presence—would not have be¬ 
come a higher rank or title worse than the pedi¬ 
gree of some who have been promoted. But 
what said the witty Duke of Buckingham, for¬ 
sooth? (whose grandsirewasa Lestersliire Knight 
—rather poorer, and scarce so well-born as my¬ 
self)—Why, he said, that if all of my degree who 
deserved well of the King in the late times were 
to be made peers, the House of Lords must meet 
upon Salisbury Plain !” 

t 

And that bad jest passed for a good argu¬ 
ment ?” said the Countess; ‘‘ and well it miglit, 
when good arguments pass for bad jests.—But 
here comes one I must be acquainted with.” 

This was little Julian, who now re-entered 
the k'al), leading his little sister, as if he Iiad 
brought lier to bear witness to the boastful tale 
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Avhifli he told his father, of his having nlknfully 
ridden Black Hastings to the stable-yard, alone 
in tlie saddle; and that Saunders, though he 
walked by the horse's head, did not once put his 
hand upon the rein, and Brewer, though he stood 
beside him, scarce held him by the shoulder. The 
lather kissed the boy heartily; and the Countess, 
calling him to her so soon as Sir Geoffrey had 
set him down, kissed his forehead also, and then 
surveyed all his features with a keen and pene¬ 
trating eye. 

“ He is a true Peveril,*” said she, mixed as 
he should be with some touch of ih^ Stanley, 
Cousin, you must grant me my boon, and when 
I am safely established, and have my present 
allair arranged, you must let me have this little 
Julian of your's some time hence, to be nur¬ 
tured ill my house, held as my page, and the 
play-fellow of the little Derby,—I trust in Hea¬ 
ven, they will be such friends as their fathers 
have been, and may God send them more fortu¬ 
nate times !**’ 

“ Marry, and I thank you for the proposal 
with all my heart, madam,'’ said the Knight, 
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Thefc are so many-noble houses decayed, and 
so many more in which the exercise and disci¬ 
pline for the training of noble youths is given up 
and neglected, tliat I have often feared I must 
have kept Gil to be young master at home; and 1 
have h&d too little nurture myself to teach him 
much, and so he should have been a mere hunt¬ 
ing hawking knight of Derbyshire. But in your 
]adyship'’s household, and with the noble young 
Earl, he will have all, and more than all, the 
education which I could desire.” 

There shall be no distinction betwixt them, 
cousin,” said the Countess; ‘‘ Margaret Stanley's 
son shall be as much the object of care lo me as 
my own, since you are kindly disposed to intrust 
him to my charge.—You look pale, Margaret,” 
she continued, and the tear stands in your 
eye ? Do not be so foolish, my love—what I ask 
is better than you can desire for your boy ; for 
the house of my father, the Duke de la Tie- 
mouille, was the most fambus school of chivalry 
in France; nor have I degenerated from liim, or 
sufficed any relaxation in that noble discipline 
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which trained youn^ gentlemen to do hcyiour (o 
their race. You can promise your Julhm no 
sucli advantages if you train him up a mere 
liome-bred youth.” 

I acknowledge the importance of the favour, 
jjiadam,” said Lady Peveril, ‘‘ and must ac¬ 
quiesce in what your ladyship honours us by 
jiroposing, and Sir Geoffrey approves of; but 

Julian is an only child, and-” 

‘‘ An only son,” said the Countess, but 
surely not an only child. You pay too Jilgli de¬ 
ference to our masters, the male sex, if you al¬ 
low Julian to engross all your affection, and 
spare none for this beautiful girl.” 

So saying, she set down Julian, and, taking 
Alice Bridgenorth on her lap, began to caress 
her; and there was, notwithstanding lier mascu- 

9 

line cliaracter, something so sweet in the tone of 
her voice and in the cast of her features, that the 
child immediately smiled, and replied to her 
marks of fondness. 'This mistake embarrassed 
Lady Peveril exceedingly. Knowing the blunt 
impetuosity of her husband’s character, hk de¬ 
votion tt» the memory of the deceased Earl of 
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Derbjy aiul his correspondent veneration for liis 
widow, slie was alarmed for the consequences of 
his hearing the conduct of Bridgcnortli that 
morning, an<J was particularly desirous that he 
should not learn it save from herself in private, 
and after due preparation. But the Countess', 
error led to a more precipitate disclosure,., 

“ That pretty girl, madam,” answered Sir 
Geoffrey, “ is none of ours—I wish slic were. 
She belongs to a neighbour bard bj^—a good 
man, and, to say truth, a good nciglibour— 
though he was carried off from his allegiance in 
the late times by a damned Presbyterian sewidn- 
drel, who calls himself a parson, and wlion:^! 
hope to fetch down from his perch presently, witii 
a wanion to him I He has been cock of the roost 
long enough—^^There are rods in pickle to switch 
the Geneva cloak with, I can tell the sour-faced 
rogues that much. But this child is the daugh¬ 
ter of Bridgenorth—neighbour Bridgcnortli, of 
Moultrassie-Hall,” 

“ Bridgenorth?” said the Countess; “ I 
tlioilght I had known all the honourable names 

I 

m Derbysbire-^I remember nothing of Bi-idge- 
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* north,—But stay—was'there not a sequestrator 

and coinuiittee-raan of that name ? Sure, it can- 

* 

not be he.” 

Peveril took some shame to himself as he re¬ 


plied, “ It is the very man whom your lady¬ 
ship means, and you may conceive the reluc¬ 
tance with which I submitted to receive good 
olffccs from one of his kidney; but had I not 
done so, I should have scarce known how to find 
a roof to cover Dame Margaret's head.” 

The Cdlintess, as he spoke, raised the child 
gently from her lap, and placed it upon the car¬ 


pet, though little Alice shewed a jlisinclination 
to the change of place, which the Lady of Derby 
and Man would certainly have indulged in a 


child of patrician descent anc^oyal parentage. 

I blame you not,” she *said; one 

I knows what temptation will bring us dSwn to^ 
Y et I did think Peveril of the Peak would liave 


resided in its deepest cavern, sooner than owed 
an obligation to a regicide.” 

“ Nay, madam,” answered the Knight, “ my 
noighbour^is bad enough, but not so bad as you 
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would make him; he is but a Presbyterian—that 
I must confess—^but not an Independent.*” 

“ A variety of the same monster,” said the 
Countess, “ who hallooed while the others hunt¬ 
ed, and bound the victim whom the Independ¬ 
ents massacred. Betwixt such sects I prefer the 
Independents. They arc at least bold, bare¬ 
faced, merciless villains, have more of the tiger in 
them, and less of the crocodile. I Iiavc no doubt 
it Was that worthy gentleman who took it upon 
him this morning—*” § 

She stopped short, for she saw Lady Pcveiil 
was vexed ai;id embarrassed. 

“ I am,” she said, the most luckless of be¬ 
ings. I have said something, I know not what, 
to distress you, ^Margaret—Mystery is a bad 
thing, ^d lietwixt us there should be none.*” 

^ There is none, madam,” said l^ady Peveril, 
something impatiently; “ I waited but an op¬ 
portunity to tell my husband what bad happen¬ 
ed.—Sir Geoffrey, Master tiridgenorth was un- 
fortutiately here when the Lady Derby and T 
met; and he thought it part of Ips duty to 
speak of-” 
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‘‘ To speak of what P’ said the Krright, bend¬ 
ing his brows. ‘‘ You were ever something too 
fond, dame, of giving way to the usurpation of 
such people.” 

I only mean,” said Lady Peveril, that as 
the person—he to whom Lady Derby's story re¬ 
lated, was the brother of his late lady* he threat¬ 
ened—but I cannot think that he was serious.” 

‘‘ Threaten ?—threaten the Lady of Derby 
and Man in my house I—the widow of my friend 
—the noble Charlotte of Latham-House!—by 
Heaven ! the prick-eared slave shall answer it. 
How comes it that my knaves threw him not out 
of the window ?” 

Alas ! Sir Geoffrey, you forget how much 
we owe him,” said the Lady. 

Owe him 1” said* the Knight, still more in¬ 
dignant ; for in his singleness of apprehension he 
conceived that his wife alluded to pecuniary ob¬ 
ligations,—“ if I do owe him some money, hath 
he not security for it ? and must he have the 
right, over and above, to domineer and play the 
magistrate in Martindale Castle ?—Where is he ? 

13 
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—what have you made of him ? 1 will—I must 
speak with him.” 

“ Be patient, Sir Geoffrey,” said the CJountess, 
who now discerned the cause of her kinswolnan^s 
apprehension; “ and be assured I did not nectl 
your chivalry to defend me against this discour¬ 
teous faitour, as Mortc d’Arthur would Iiave 
called him. I promise you kinswoman hath 
fully righted my wrong; and I am so pleased to 
owe my deliverance entirely t(/ her gallantry, that 
I charge and command you,%s a true knight, not 
to mingle in the adventure of another,” 

Lady Peveril, who knew her husband’s blunt 
and impatient temper, and perceived that hu was 
becoming angry, now took up the story, and 
plainly and simply pointed out the cause of Mas¬ 
ter Bridgenorth’s interference. 

I am sorry for it,” said the Knight; “ I 
thought he had more sense; and that this happy 
change might have done some good upon liim. 
But you should have told me this instantly—It 
consists not with my honour that he should be 
kept prjooner in this house, as if I feared any 
Jhing he could do to annoy the noble Countess, 
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.vvliilc she is under my roof, or witlyn twenty 
miles of this Castle,’’ 

So saying, and bowing to the Countess, he 
went straight to the gilded chamber, leavingLady 
Peveril in great anxiety for the event of an an¬ 
gry meeting between a temper hasty as that of 
her husband, and stubborn like that of Bridge- 
north. Her apprehensions were, however, un¬ 
necessary ; for the meeting was not fated to take 
place. 

When Sir Geoffrqy I’everil, having dismissed 
Whitaker and his ceritinels, entered the gilded 
chamber, in which he expected to find his captive, 
the y)risoner had escaped, and it was easy to see 
in what manner. The sliding pannel had, in the 
hurry of the moment, escaped the memory of 
Lady Peveril, and of Whitaker, the only persons 
who knew any thing of it. It was probable that 
a (bink had remained open, sufficient to indicate 
its existence to Bndgenorth ; who, withdrawing 
it altogether, had found his way into the secret 
apartment with which it communicated, and from 
thence to the postern of the Castle b^another 
secret ]>assage, which had been contrived in the 
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thickness of the wall, as, is not uncommon in an- ♦ 
cient mansions; the lords of which were liable to 
so many mutations of Jbrtune, that they usually 
contrived to secure some lurking place and se¬ 
cret mode of retreat from their fortresses. That 
Bridgenorth had discovered and availed himself 
of this secret mode ol retreat was evident; be¬ 
cause the private doors communicating with the 
postern and the sliding pannel in the gilded cham¬ 
ber, were both left open. 

Sir Geoffrey returned to the I'^dies with looks 
of perplexity. While he det met’ Bndgenorth 
within his reach, lie was appi hensi 'e of nothing 
he could do ; for he himseie hi si perior in 
personal strength, and in tliat species of ourage 
which induces a man to rush, witliout hesitation, 
upon personal danger. But when at a distance, 
he had been for many years accustomed to consi¬ 
der Bridgenorth’s power and influence as some¬ 
thing formidable; and notwithstanding the late 
change of affairs, his ideas somaturally reverted 
to his neighbour as a powerful friend or danger¬ 
ous enen:^, that he felt more apprehension on the 
Countesses score, than he was willing to acknow- 
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ledge even to himself. I'he Countess observed 

* y 

his downcast and anxious brow, and requested to 
know if her stay there was likely to involve him 
in any trouble, or in any danger. 

“ The trouble shoul I be welcome,” said Sir 
Geoffrey, “ and more welcome the danger which 
should come on such an acwnnt. My plan was, 
tliat your ladyship sliould have honoured Mar- 
tiiidale with a few days'* residence, which might 
have been kcpi priva<e until the search alleryou 
was ended. Had 1 cen this fellow Bridgenorth, 
I have no Joiiila could have compelled him to 
act dihcrcctl '; Ixii ic is now at liberty, and will 
keep out . ach ; what is worse, he has 

the see t of the priesi b chamber.” 

Here the E.night paii>jd, and seemed much 
eiiibarrassed. 

‘‘ You can, then,'neither conceal nor protect 
me said the Countess, 

‘‘ Pardon, my honoured lady,” answered the 
Knight, “ and let^me say out my say. The plain 
truth is, that this man hath many friends among 
the Presbyterians here, who are more gum^rous 
than I would wish them; and if he falls with the 
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pursuivant fellow who carries the warrant of the 
Privy Council, it is likely he will back him with 
force sufficient to try to execute it. And I doubt 
whether any of our own friends can be summon¬ 
ed together in haste, sufficient to resist such a 
power as they are like to bring together.’*’ 

“ Nor would I wish any friends to take arms, 
in my name, against the King’s warrant, Sir 
Geoffrey,”*Baid the Countess. 

“ Nay, for that matter,” replied the Knight, 
“ an his Majesty will grant warrants against his 
best friends, he must look to have them resist«l. 
But the best I can think of in this emergence is 
^though the pt oposal^ something inhospitable 
—that your ladyship should take presently to 
horse, if your fatigue \vili permit. I will mount 
also, with some brisk fcllowo, who will lodge you 
safe at Vale Royal, though tlie Sheriff stopped 
the way with a whole comtlaius.'''^ 

The Countess of Derby willingly acquiesced in 
this proposal. She liad enjoyed a night’s sound 
repose in the private chamber, to which Ellesmere 
bad guided her on the preceding evening, and 
was quilt/ready to resume her route, or flight— 
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she scarce knew,” she said, ‘‘ which of the two 

• y 

to term it.” 

Lady Peveril wept at the necessity which seem¬ 
ed to hurry her earliest friend and protectress 
from under her roof, at the instant when tlie 
^ clouds of adversity were gathering around her ; 
but she saw no alternative equally safe. Nay, 
however strong her attachment to Lady Derby, 
she could not but be more readily reconciled to her 
hasty departure, when she considered the incon- 
N enience, and even danger, in which her presence, 
at such a time, and in such circumstances, was 
like to involve a man so bold and hot-tempered 
as her husl)and Sir Geoffrey. • 

While Lady Peveril, therefore, made every 
arrangement which lime permitted and circum¬ 
stances required, for the Countess prosecuting her 
journey, her husband,’whose spirits always rose 
with tile prospect of action, fisued his orders to 
Whitaker to get together a few stout fellow^, with 
back and breast-pieyes, and steel-caps. “ There 
arc tlic two lackics, and Outram and Saunders, 
besides the other groom fellow, and Roge^llaine, 
and his son; but bid Roger not coined drunk 
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a^ain;—thyself, young Dick of tlic Dale and his 
servant, and a file or two of the tenants,—we 
shall be enough for any force they can make. All 
these are fellows that will strike hard, and ask no 
question why—their hands are ever readier than 
their tongues, and their mouths are more made , 
for drinking than speaking.^'* 

Whitaker, apprized of the necessity of tlic 
case, asked if he should not warn Sir Jasper 
Cranboume. 

Not a word to him, if you live,'” said tlie 
Knight; “ this may be an outlawry, as they call 
it, for what I know ; and therefore I will bring 
no lands or tenements into peril, saving mine 
own. Sir Jasper hath had a troublesome time of 
k for many a year. By my will, he shall sit quiet 
for the rest oPs days."” 
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CHAPTER VTL 

Faug. A rescue ! n rescue 

Airs Good people, bring » rescue or two. 

Hem If IV. Fart 1. 

The followers of Peveril were so well accus- 
torped to the sound of ‘‘ Root and Saddle,” that 
they were soon mounted and in order ; and in all 
the form, and with some of the dignity of dan¬ 
ger, proceeded to escort the Countess of Derby 
through the hilly and desert track of country 

which connects the frontier of the shire with the 

■ 

neighbouring county *of Cheshire. The caval¬ 
cade moved with considerable precaution, ^hich 
tliey had been taught by the discipline of the 
Civil Wars. One \jary and well-mounted trooper 
rode about two hundred yards in advance; follow¬ 
ed, at about half that distance, by two in^rc, with 
their carabines advanced, as if ready ior action. 
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About one hundred yards behind the advance,.- 
came the main-body; where the Countess ol* 
Derby, mounted on Lady Pevcril’s ambling })al- 
frey, (for her own had been exhausted by the 
journey from London to Martindale Castle,) ac¬ 
companied by one groom, of approved fidelity, 
and one waiting-maid, was attended and guard¬ 
ed by tlic Knight of the Peak and three files of 
good and practi.sed horsemen. In the rear cainc^ 
Whitaker, with Lance Outrain, as men of espe¬ 
cial trust, to whom the covering the retreat was 
confided. They rode, as the Spanish proverb 
expresses it, with the beard on the shoulder,’' 
looking around, that is, from time to time, and 
using every precaution to have the speediest 
knowledge of any pursuit which might take 
place. 

Put however wise in discipline, Peveril and his 
followers were somewhat remiss in civil policy, 
"i'he Knight liad communicated to Whitaker, 
though without any apparent, necessity, the pre- 
ci^'C nature of their present expedition ; and 
Wliitak|;r equally communicative to his com¬ 
rade La/ice, the keeper. ‘‘It is strange enough. 
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Master Whitaker,” said the latter, when he ])ad 

' 0 it 

lieard the case, “ and I wish yon, being a wise 
man, would expound it;—why, when we have 
hecn wishing for the King—and praying for the 
King—and fighting for the King—and dying for 
the King, for these twenty years, the first thing 
we find to do on his return, is to get into harness 
to resist his warrant ?” 

“ Pooh ! you silly follow,” said Whitaker, 
tliat is all you know of the true bottom of our 
quarrel 1 Why, man, we fought for the King’s 
person against his warrant, all along from the 
very beginning; for I remember the rogue’s pro¬ 
clamations, and so forth, always ran? in the name 
of the King and Parliament.” 

Ay ! was it even so ?” replied Lance. “ Nay, 
then, if they begin jht-' <>ld game so soon again, 
and send out warrants in the King’s name against 
his loyal subjects, well fare our stout Knight, 
say I, who is ready to take them down in their 
stocking-soles. And if Bridgenorth takesthechasc 
after us, I shall not be sorry to have a knock at 
him for one.” • 

Why, the man, bating he is a ^pestilent 
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Ilounilhcail and Puritan,’’ said Whitaker, “ iii 
no bad neighbour. Whal lias he done to thee, 
man f 

He has poached on the manor,” answered 
the keeper. 

‘‘ The devil he has !” replied Whitaker. 
‘‘ Thou must be jesting, Lance. Bridgenorth 
is neither hunter nor hawker; he hath not so 
much of honesty in him.” 

“ Ay, but he runs after game you little think 
of, with his sour, melancholy face, that would 
scare babes and curdle milk,” answered Lance. 

‘‘ Thou canst not mean the wenches ?” said 
Whitaker; ** why he hath been melancholy mad 
with moping for the death of his wife. Thou 
knowest oUr lady took the child, for fear he 
should strangle it for putting him in mind of its 
mother, in some of his tantrums. Under her fa¬ 
vour, and among friends, there arc many poor 

m 

Cavaliers’ children, that care would be better be¬ 
stowed upon—But to thy talc.” 

“ Why, thus it runs,” said Lance. I think 
you may have noticed, Master Whitaker, that a 
certain I^fistress Deborah hath manifested a cer- 
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lam favour for a certain, person in ^ certain . 
household.’’ 

For thyself, to wit,” answered Whitaker; 
loanee Outram, thou art the vainest cox¬ 
comb—” 

• Coxcomb ?” said Lance ; “ why, 'twas but 
last night the whole family saw her, as one would 
say, fling herself at rny head.” 

I would she had been a brick-bat then, to 
have broken it, for thy impertinence and con¬ 
ceit,” said the steward. 

“ Well, but do but hearken. The next morn¬ 
ing—that is this very blessed morning^I thought 
of going to lodge a buck in the park, judging a 
hit of venison might be wanted in the larder, 
after yesterday’s wassiiil; and, as I passed under 
the nursery-window, I,did but just look up to 
see what madam gouvernante was about; and so 
I saw lier, through the casement, whip on her 
hood and scarf as soon as she had a glimpse of 
me. Immediately after I saw the still-room door 
open, and made sure she was coming through 
llie jrarden, and so over the breach anff down 
to the park ;^and so, thought I, * Aha, Mistress 
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. Del), if ^vou arc so I'emly to dance after my pipe' 
and tabor, I will give you a coiiranto before you 
shall come up with me.’ And so I w^eiit down 
Ivy-tod Dingle, where the copse is tangled, and 
the ground swampy, and round by Haxley-bot- 
tom, thinking all the while she was following, ” 
and laughing in my sleeve at the round I was 
giving her.’” 

You deserved to be ducked for it,” said 
Whitaker, “ for a weather-headed puppy; but 
what is all this Jack-a-lanleni story to Bridge- 
north 

fc Why it was all along of be, man,” continued 

r 

Lance, that is, of Bridgenorth, that she did 
not follow me—Gad, I lii'st walked sIoav, and 
then stopped, and then turned back a little, and 
then began to wonder what she bad made of 
herself, and to think I bad borne myself some¬ 
thing like a jack-ass in the matter.” 

“ That I deny,” said Whitaker, never jack¬ 
ass but would have borne hiiii better—but go on ' 

^ Why, turning my face towards the Castle, 1 
returnt/1 as if I had my nose bleeding, when just 
by the Copely tliorn, which stands, you know, a 
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Hinlit-shot from the postern-gate, I saw Madam^ 
])cb in close conference with the enemy,” 

“ What enemy ?” said the steward. 

What enemy ? why, who but Bridgenorth. 
They kept out of sight, and among the copse; 

thought I, it is liard if I cannot stalk you, 
that liavc stalked so many bucks. If so, I had 
better give my shafts to be puddiftg-pins. So I 
cast round the thicket, to watch their waters; and, 
may I never bend cross-bow again, if I did not 
see liini give her gold, and squeeze her by the 
Jiaiid !” 

And was that all you saw pass between 
them P” said the steward. • 

‘‘ Faith, and it was enough to dismount me 
from my hobby,” said Lance. ‘‘ What ? when I 
ihouglit I had the prettiest girl in the Castle 
ilancing after my whistle, to and that she gave 
me the bag to liold, and was smuggling in a 
corner with a rich old Puritan !” 

Credit me, Lancf, it is not as thou tliinkest,” 
said Wliitakcr. “ Bridgenorth cares not for t’ '^sc 
amorous toys, and thou thinkest of nothijig else. 


VOL. i. 
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But it is fitting our Knight should know that he 
has met With Deborafi in secret, and given her 
gold ; for never Puritan gave gold yet, but it 
was earnest for some devifs work done, or to be 
done.” 

Nay, but,” said Lance, “ I would not ])c 
such a dog-boll as to go and betray the girl to 
our master. She hath a right to follow her fancy, 
as the dame said who kissed lier cow—onl y 1 do 
not much approve her choice, that is all. JTc 
cannot be six years short of fifty; and a verjuice 
countenance, under the pent-house of a slouched 
beaver, and bag of meagre dried bones, swaddled 
up in a black cloak, is no such temptation, me- 
thinks.” 

“ I tell you once more,” said Whitaker, you 
lire mistaken ; and that there neither is, nor ?an 

4 

be, any matter of love between them, but only 
some intrigue, concerning, perhaps, this same no¬ 
ble Countess of Derby, I tell ibee, it behoves 
my master to know it, and I will presently tell il 
to him.” 

So saying, and in spite of all the remonstrances 
wliich »Lance contiiMied to make on behalf of 
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Mistress Deborah, the steward rode^p to th6 
main body of tlicir little party, and mentioned 
to the Knight and the Countess of Derby what 
he had just heard from the keeper, adding at the 
same time his own suspicions, that Master Bridge- 
* north of Moultrassic-Hall was desirous to keep 
up some system of espial in the Castle of Mar- 
tindale, cither in order to secure his menaced 
vengeance on the Countess of Derby, as authoress 
of his brother-in-law’s death, or for some un¬ 
known, but probjftbly sinister purpose. 

The Knight of the Peak was filled with high 
resentment at Whitaker’s communication. Ac- 
cording to his prejudices, those of the opposite 
faction were supposed to make up by wit and in¬ 
trigue what they wanted in open force; and he 
now hastily conceived that his neighbour, whose 
prudence lie always respected, and sometimes 
even dreaded, w'as maintaining, for his private 
purposes, a clandestine correspondence with a 
member of bis familf. If this was for the be¬ 
trayal of his noble guest, it argued at once 
treachery and presumption ; or, viewihg the 
whole as Lance had done, a criminal intrigue 
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ivitli a wc\nidn so near ^lie person of I^ady Pcvc‘j 
ril, was in itself, he deemed, a piece of scnereigii 
impcrtiiicnce and dlrespect on the part of sncli a 
person as Bridge north, against wliom Sir Geof¬ 
frey’s anger was kindled accordingly. 

Whitaker liad scarce regained his post in the 
rear, when he again quitted it, and galloppcd to 
the main body wiili more speed lliaii before, 
witJi the unpleasing tidings tliat they tvert^ pur- 
sued by half a score of horsemen, and better. 

‘‘ Hide on briskly to llartley-nick,’’'’ said the 
Knight, and there, with God to he]}), we will 
bide the knaves.—Countess of .Derby—one word 
and a short one—Farewell !—you must ride for¬ 
ward with Whitaker and another careful fellow, 
and let me alone to see that no one treads on 
your skirts.” 

‘‘ I will abide with you and stand them,” said 
the Countess ; you know of old, I fear not to 
look on man’s tvork.” 

“ You mn,st ride on, inadrfm,” said the Knight, 
“ for the sake of the young Earl, and the r(\st of 
my noTile friend’s family. There is no manly 
w^ork toward, which can be worth your looking 
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upon ; it is but child’s play that the^e fellows 
bring with them.’'’ 

As she yielded a reluctant consent to continue 
her flight, they reached the bottom of Hartley- 
nick, a ])ass very steep and craggy, and where 
the road, or rather path, which had hitherto pass¬ 
ed over more open ground, became pent up and 
confined, betwixt copsewood on the one side, and 
on the other, the precipitous bank of a mountain- 
blream. 

The Countess of Derby, after an affectionate 
aillcu to Sir Geoffrey, and having requested him 
to convey her kind commendations her little 
page-elect and his mother, proceeded up the 
})ass at a round jtacc, and, with her attendants 
and ('scort, was soon out of sight. Immediately 
after she had disappeart'd, the pursuers came up 
with Sir Geoffrey Pevcril, who had divided and 
drawn up his party so as completely to occupy 
tile road at three different points. 

The opposite party was led, as Sir Geoffrey 
had expected, by Major Bridgenorth. ^t his 
fale was a person in black, with a silvei‘grey- 
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*houiid oil his arm; anli he waii followed by about 
eight or ten inhabitants of the village of Mar- 
tindale-Moultrassie, two or three of whom 
officers of the peace, and others were personally 
known to Sir Geoffrey as favourers of the sub¬ 
verted government. 

As the party rode briskly up, Sir Geoffrey call¬ 
ed to them to halt; and as they continued advan¬ 
cing, he ordered his own people to present tlieir 
pistols and carabines; and after assuming that 
menacing attitude, he repeated, with a voice of 
thunder, Halt, or we fire f’ 

The other party halted accordingly, and IMa- 
jor Bridgenorth advanced, as if to parley. 

Why, how now, neighbour,” said Sir Geof¬ 
frey, as if he had at that moment recognized him 
for the first time,—wiiat makes you ride so 
sharp this morning ? Are you not afraid to harm 
your horse, or spoil your spurs 

Sir Geoffrey,” said tlie Major, “ I have no 
time for jesting—I am on t^e King’s affairs.” 

“ Are you sure it is not upon Old Noll’s, neigh¬ 
bour ?*Vou use to hold his the better errand,” 
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said tlio Knight, with a Smile, which jgave occil- 
sioii to a horse-laugh among his followers. 

“ Shew him your warrant,” said Bridgenortii 
to the man in black, formerly mentioned, who 
was a pursuivant. Then taking the warrant from 
the officer, he gave it to Sir Geoffney—“ To this 
at least you will pay regard.” 

‘‘ The same regard which you would have 
jiaid to it a month back or so,” said the Knight, 
tearing the warrant to shreds.-—“ What a plague 
do you stare at ? Do you think you have a mono- 
]X)ly of rebellion, and that we have not a right 
to shew a trick of disobedience in our turn ?” 

“ Make way, Sir Geoffrey Feveril,” said 
Bridgenorth, ‘‘ or you will comj>el me to do that 
I may be sorry for. 1 am in this matter the 
avenger of the blood tif one of the Lord’s saints, 

and I will follow the chase^while Heaven grants 

> 

me an arm to make my w^ay.” 

You shall make no way here, but at your 
peril,” said Sir Geoffrey ; “ tliis is my ground— 
1 have been liarassed enough fur these twenty 
years by saints, as you call yourselve^. I tell 
you, master, you shall neither violate the secu- 
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rity of my }\ouse^ nor pursue niy friends over the 
grounds, nor tamper, as you have done, amongst 
my servants with impunity. I have had you in 
respect for certain kind doings, which I will not 
either forget or deny, and you will find it difli- 
cult to make me draw a sword or bend a pistol 
against you ; but olfer any hostile movement, 
or presume to advance a foot, and I will make 
sure of you pre/jently. And for these rascals, 
who come hither to annoy a noble lady on my 
bounds, unless you draw them off, I will pre¬ 
sently send some of them to the devil before their 
time.’’ 

‘‘ Make room at your proper peril,” said Ma¬ 
jor Bridgenorth ; and he put his right hand on 
his bolster-pistol. Sir Geoffrey closed witli him 
instantly, seized him by the collar, and spurred 
Black Hastings, checking him at the same time, so 
that the horse made a courbettc, and brought the 
full weight of his clicst against the counter of the 
other. A ready soldier might'J in Bridgeriortlfs 
situation, have* rid himself of his adversary with 
a bullet. '^^But Bridgenorth’s courage, notwith¬ 
standing Ills having served some time with the 
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J’arJiament army, was rather of a civiWlian a mi- 
iitary character; and lie was inferior to his ad¬ 
versary not only in strengtli and horsemanship, 
but iilso and especially in the daring and deci¬ 
sive I’csolution which made Sir Geofirey thrust 
JiiinsL’lf readily into personal contest. While, 
therefore, they tugged and grappled together 
upon terms which bore such little accordance 
with their long acquaintance and close neigh¬ 
bourhood, it was no wonder that liridgenorth 
should be unhorsed with much violence. Wliile 
Sir Geoffrey sprung from the saddle, the party 
of IJridgcnortli advanced to rescue,their loader, 
and that of the ICnight to oppose them. Swords 
were unsheathed, and pistols presented; but Sir 
(xCoflVoy, wdth the voice of a herald, commanded 
both parties to stand bnck, and to keep the peace. 

The pursuivant took the hint, and easily found 
a reason for not prosecuting a dangerous duty. 
“ The warrant,"” he said, was destroyed. They 
that did it must be answerable to the Council; 
for his part, he could proceed no farther without 
his corainissioa/' 
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^ Well and like’ii peaceable i'cliuw !” said 
Sir Geoffrey.—“ Whitaker, let him liave refresh¬ 
ment at the Castle—his nag is sorely out of con¬ 
dition.—Come, neighbour Bridgenorth, get up, 
man—I trust you have had no hurt in this mad 
affray ? I was loth to lay hand on you, man, till 
you plucked out your petronel."” 

As he spoke thus, he aided the Major to rise. 
The pursuivant, meanwhile, drew aside; and 
with him the constable and head borough, who 
were not without some tacit suspicion, that though 
Peveril was interrupting the direct course of law 
in this matter, yet he was likely to have his of¬ 
fence considered by favourable judges ; and 
therefore it might be as much for their interest 
and safety to give way as to oppose him. But 
the rest of the party, friends of Bridgenorth, and 
of his principles, kept their ground not withstand- 

I 

ing this defection, and seemed, from their looks, 
sternly determined to rule their conduct by that 
of their leader, whatever it might be. 

But it was evident that Bridgenorth did not 
irftend to renew the struggle. He shook himself 
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rather roughiy free from the hands Sir Geof¬ 
frey Peveril; but it was not to draw his sword. 
On the contrary, he mounted his horse with a sul¬ 
len and dejected air; and, making a sign to his 
followers, turned back the same road which he 
had come. Sir Geoifrey looked after him for 
some minutes. Now, there goes a man,” said 
he, who would have been a right honest fellow 
had he not been a Presbyterian^ But there is no 
heartiness about them—they can never forgive a 
fair fall upon the sod—they bear malice, and that 
I hate as I do a black cloak, or a Geneva scull-cap, 
and a pair of long ears rising on each side on’t, 
like two chir.meys at the gable ends of a thatch¬ 
ed cottage. They are as sly as the devil to boot; 
and therefore, Lance Outram, take two with you, 
and keep after thfem, that they may not turn 
our flank, and get on the track of the Countess 
again after all.” 

I had as soon they should course my lady’s 
white tame doe,”^iswered Lance, in the spirit of 
his calling. He proceeded to e:«:ecute his mas¬ 
ter’s orders by dogging Major Bridg^north at a 
distance, and observing his course from such 
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liiiights as qpiinnandticl the coiinlry. But it was 
soon evident that no mancjeuvre was intended, 
and that the Major was taking the direct road 
homeward. When tills was ascertained, Sir 
Geoffrey dismissed most of his followers ; and re¬ 
taining only his own domestics, rode hastily for¬ 
ward to overtake the Countess. 

It is only necessary to say farther, that he 
completed his pijrpose of escorting the Countess 
of Derby to Vale Royal, without meeting any 
farther hindrance by the way. The lord of the 
mansion readily undertook to conduct the high- 
minded lady to Liverpool, and the task of seeing 
her safely embarked for her son’s hereditary do¬ 
minions, where there was no doubt of her remain¬ 
ing in personal safety until the accusation against 
her for breach of the Royal Indemnity, by the ex¬ 
ecution of Christian, could be brought to some 
compromise. 

For a length of time this was no easy matter. 
Clarendon, then at the head of Charles’s admi¬ 
nistration^ considered her rash action, though dic- 
tatesd by motives which the human breast must, 
ill some respects, sympathize with, as calculated 
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•to shake the restored tranquillity of England, by 
('xciting tlic doubts and jealousies of^ those wlio 
bad to apprehend the consequences of what is 
cidled, in our own lime, a I'caction. At the same 
time, the high services of this distinguished fa¬ 
mily—tlic merits of the Countess herself—the 
memory of her gallant husband—and the very 
peculiar circumstances of jurisdiction which took, 
the case out of all common rules, pleaded strong-, 
ly in her favour; and the death if C'hristian was 
at length only ymnished by the imposition of a 
heavv fine, amounting, wo believe, to many thou¬ 
sand pounds; w hich was levied, with great difll-. 
cultv, nut <»f the shattered estates bf the young 
Earl of Derby. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

My native land, good night! 

Brnoy. 

w 

Lady Peveril remained in no small anxiety 
for several hours after her husband and the 
Countess had departed from Martindalc Castle ; 
more especially when she learned that Major 
Bridgenortli, concerning whose motions she made 
private inquiry, had taken liorsc witli a party, 
and was gone to the westward in the same dircc- 
tion with Sir Geoffrey. 

At length her immediate uneasiness in re¬ 
gard to the safety of her husband and the Count¬ 
ess was removed, by the arrival^pf Whitaker, with 
her husband'’s commendations, and an account of 
the scuffle betwixt himself and Major Bridge- 
north. ' 


14 
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Lady Pcveril shudoVred to see how nearly 
tliey had approached to renewal of tli 9 scenes of 
civil discord ; and while she was thankful to 
Heaven for her luisband'*s immediate preser¬ 
vation, she could not help both feeling regret 
and a])preliension for the consequences of his 
(jiiarrel with Major Eridgenorth. Tlicy had 
now lost an ()ld friend, who had shewed him¬ 
self such under those circumstances of adver¬ 
sity by wliich fricnd.s])ip is most^severely tried; 
and'•she could not disguise from herself, that 
Bridgenorth, thus irritated, might be a trouble¬ 
some, if not a dangerous enemy. His rights as a 
creditor, he had hitherto used with gentleness; 
and if he should employ rigour, Lady Pevcril, 
wliose attention to domestic economy had made 
her niucli better acquainted with her husband’s 
afliiirs than he was hiiiiself, foresaw considerable 
inconvenience from tlie measures which the law 
put in his power. She comfortchl herself with 
the recollection, however, that she liad still a 
strong hold on Britlgcnortb, through his paternal 
affection, and from the fixed opinio^i which he had 
liillicrto manifested, that his dai!ghtPr'’s Iicalth 
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coulil only flourish wliile/undor lier cliargc. Ihit 
iiny cxpoa'iitions of reconciliation which Lady^ 
Pevcril might probably liave foiindccl on this cir¬ 
cumstance, w ere frustrated by an incident wdiich 
took place in the course of the next morning. 

The govcrnaiitc, Mistress Deborah, who has 
been already mentioned, went forth, as usual, witli 
the children, to t.nkc their morning exercise in 
the I'ark, attended by llachael, a girl wdio acted 
occasionally as /ler assistant in attending u[)oii 
them. But not as usual did she return. IC was 
near the liour of breakfast, when Ellesmere, with 
an unwonted degree of primness in her mouth and 
manner, cam^, to aciUialnt her lady that Mistress 
Deborah had not thought prf)per to come back 
from the park, tliough the breakfast liour a})- 
proaclicd so near, 

“ She will come, tlicii, presently,'’ said Lady 
Peveril, with iiidilFcrencc. 

y r 

Ellesmere gave a short and doubtful coiifrb, 
and then proceeded to say, that llachael bad 
been sent home with little JVfa.ster Julian, and 
that Mistress Deborah had been pleased to say, 
she would walk on with Miss Bridgenorth as far 
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as Moultrassic Holt; which was a poiijt at which* 
tlie property of the Major, as matters now stood, 
bounded that of Sir Geoffrey I’cveril. 

Is the wench turned silly,” exclaimed the 
lady, something angrily, that she does not obey 
my orders, and return at regular hours ?” 

‘‘ She may be turning silly,” said Ellesmere, 
mysteriously ; “ or she may be turning too sly; 
and I think it were as well your ladyship looked 
to it.”^ 

“ Looked to what, Ellesmere ?” said the lady, 
impatiently. You arc strangely oracular tliis 
morning. If you know any thing to the preju¬ 
dice of this yojng woman, I pray you speak it 
out” . 

“ I prejudice !” said Ellesmere; I scorn to 
])rejudice man, woma’rv, or child, in the way of a 
lei low-servant; only I wish your ladyship to look 
about you, and use your own eyes*—that is all.” 

You bid mo use my own eyes, Ellesmere; 
but 1 sus})ec*t,” ans^fcivd the lady, ‘‘ you would 
be better pleased were I c ontented ti5 see through 
your spectacles. I charge you—and you know 
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I will 1)0 qboycd—t charge you to tell mo wlial 
you know or suspect al)ont tliis girl, Dohorali 
Debbitcli.” 


“ I see through spectacles !’’’’ exclaimed the 
indignant Abigail. “ Your ladyslnp will par¬ 
don me in that, for I never use them, unless a 
pair that belonged to my poor mother, that I jnil 
on wlien your ladyship wants your pinners ein i- 
ously wrought.^ No w^oman above sixteen ever 
did ^vhite-seam without barnacles. And as 
to suspecting, I suspect nothing; for as yom- in- 
dyship hath taken Mistress Deborah Dehhitch 
from under my hand, to l)e sure it is neither 
bread nor butter of mine. Only,’’ (here she bo 
gan to speak with her lips shut, so as searee to 
permit a sound to escape, and mincing her words 
as if she pinched off the cxids of them before she 
suffered them to escape)—‘‘ only, madam, if 
Mistress Deborah goes so often of a mo? ning to 
Moultrassie Doll, why, I should not be sur¬ 
prised if she should never'find the way back 
again.'’ 

Once more, what do you mean, Ellcsmer(‘ P 
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V 011 were wont to have some sense —\ti me know 
di.stinctly what the matter is/’ 

“ Only, madam,” pursued the Abigail, that 
since Bridgenorth came back from Chesterfield, 
and saw you at the Castle Hall, Mistress Debo¬ 
rah has been pleased to carry the children every 
morning to that place ; and it has so happened 
that she has often met the Major, as they call 
him, there in his walks; for he fcan walk about 
now nlTc other folks; and I warrant you she hath 
not been the worse of the meeting—one way at 
least, for she hath bought a new hood might 
serve yourself, madam; but whetlfer she hath 
had any thing in hand besides a ])iece of money, 
no doubt your ladyship is best judge.” 

Lady Pcvcril, who readily adopted the more 
good-natured construction of ihe gouvernante’s 
motives, could not lielp laughing ajL the idea of a 
man of Bridgenorth’s precise appearance, strict 
principles, and reserved habits, being suspected of 
a design of gallantry; and readily concluded, that 
Mistress Deborah had found her advaj^tage in 
gratifying his parental affection by a frequent 
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sig'lit of liisM'iuglilor durinp; tlic few tinys wliich 
intcM'vencd holwlxt hh flrjit seeing liitlo Aliee nt 
the (\astle, and Uie events which had followed. 
Blit she was soinewliat surprised, when, an Iiour 
after tlic usual breakfast hour, during wliicli nei¬ 
ther tlic cliild nor tlic keeper apjieared, Major 
Bridgenorth’s only man-servant arrived at the 
Castle on horseback, dressed as for a iournev ; 
and having delivered a letter addressed to lierself, 
and another to Mistress Ellesmere, rode'nwav 
without waiting any answer. 

There would have been notliiiig rcmnvkabli‘ in 
tills, liad any other person been eoiicerned ; but 
Major Bridgenortli was so very quirt and order¬ 
ly in all his proceedings—so little lialile (o act 
hastily or by impulse, that tlic least aiipearanee 
of bustle wliere be M^as riincerned, excited sur¬ 
prise and curiosity. 

Lady rcveril broke her letter liaslily open, and 
found that il contained the followiiif^ lines:— 
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l\)j the Hands of the Honourable and Ho¬ 
noured Ladjj Pcvcril — These: 

Madam —IMease it your Ladyship, 

“ 1 write more to excuse myself to your lady- 
shi]), than to accuse either you or others, in re¬ 
spect that I am sensible it bexomes our frail na¬ 
ture better to confess our own iniperfectioiis, than 
to T'am[)lain of those of others. Neither do I 
mean to speak of past times, particularly in re¬ 
spect of your worthy ladyship, being sensible 
tl]jit if I have served you in that period when 
our Isruel might be called triumphant, you have 
more than requited me, in giving to my arms a 
child, reileenied, as it were, from the vale of the 
sliadow' ()i‘ <.ieath. *And therefore, as 1 heartily 
forgi^e to your ladyship the unkind and vio- 
lent measure which you dealt to me at our last 
meeling, (seeing that the woman vvho was the 
cause of s; rife is £?cconi\ted one of your kindred 
and ])coj>le,) I dtj I'litrecil you, in like manner, 
to pardon itiy eutieing away Iroui you,r servici' 
the voting woman railed Deborah Debbileh, 
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whose nurture, instructe(i as she hath been under 
your ladyship’s direction, is, it may be, indis¬ 
pensable to the health of my dearest child. I 
had purposed, madam, with your gracious per- 
ihission, that Alice should have remained at 
Martindalc Castle, under your kind charge, un¬ 
til she could so far discern betwixt good and 
evil, that it should be matter of conscience to 
teach her the way in which she should go. For 
it is not unknown to your ladyship, and no 
way do I speak it reproachfully, but rather sor¬ 
rowfully, that a person so excellently gifted as 
yourself—I mean touching natural qualities— 
has not yet received that true light, wliich is a 
lamp to the paths, but are contented to stumble 
in darkness, and among the graves of dead men. 
It has been my prayer in the watches of the 
night, that your ladyship should cease from the 
doctrine which causeth to err; but I grieve to 
say, that our candlestick being about to be re¬ 
moved, the land will most likely be involved in 
deeper darkness than ever; and the return of 
the King, to which I and many looked forward 
as a manifestation of divine favour, seems to 
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[Drove little else ihun a peruiitled Iriunipli of Uie 
l*rinec of the Air, who setteth about to restore 
Ills Vanity-fair of bishops, deans, and such like, 
extruding the peaceful ministers of the word, 
whose labours liave proved faithful to many hun¬ 
gry souls. So, hearing from a sure hand, that 
coiinnission has gone forth to restore these dumb 
dogs, the followers of Laud and of Williams, 
who were east forth by the late Parliament, and 
thtU jn Act of Conformity, or rather, of defor¬ 
mity of worship, was to be expected, it is my 
* purpose to fly from the wrath to come, and to 
seek some corner where I may dwell in peace, 
and enjoy liberty of conscience. For who would 
abide in the sanctuary, after the carved work 
thereof is broken down, and when it hath been 
made a place for ow*4, and satyrs of the wilder¬ 
ness ?—And herein 1 blame myself, madam, that 
I went in the singleness of my h<?arl too readily 
into that carousing in the house of feasting, 
wherein my love of union, and my desire to sh5W' 
respect to your ladyship, were made a snare to 
me. But Ltrusl it wili be an atonemdlit, that 1 
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am now about to absent,my self from the place of 
my birth, and the house of my fathers, as well 
as from the place which holdeth the dust of those 
pledges of my affection, i have also to remem¬ 
ber, that in this land my lionour, (after the 
w'orldly estimation,) hath been abated, and my 
utility circumscribed, l)y your husband, Sir 
Geoffrey Pcveril; and that without any chance 
of my obtaining re 2 )aration at Ins hand, whereby 
I may say the hand of a kinsman was lifted tip 
against my credit and my life. These things arc 
bitter to the taste of the old Adam; wherefore,* 
to prevent farther bickerings, and, it may be, 
bloodshed, it is better that I leave this land for 
a time. The affairs which remain to be settled 
between Sir Gcofircy and myself, 1 shall pl«ice 
in the liand of the righteovis Master Joachim 
Win-the-Fight, an attorney in Chester, who will 
arrange them With sucli attention to Sir Geof¬ 
frey’s convenience, as justice, and the due cxer- 
cfsc of the law, will permit > for, as I trust I 
shall have grace l<i resist lll^^ temjilatioii to make 
the ucapftiis of carnal waiime the instrumenls (J 
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my revenge, so I scorn to effect it tlirougb iJie 
means of Mammon. Wishing, maefam, that the 
Lord may grant you every blessing, and, in es¬ 
pecial, that which is over all others, namely, tlie 
true knowledge of His w^ay, 

“ I remain, 

“ Your devoted servant to command, 

Ralph Buidgenokth. 

Written at Moultrassie-JIaU, this tenth day 
of July f 1660 .” 

So soon as Lady Peveril liad perused this long 
and singular homily, hi which it seemed to lier 
tliat her neighbour shewed more spirit of religi¬ 
ous fanaticism than she could have supposed him 

ft 

])ossesscd ol‘, she looked up and beheld Elles- 
ineie,—with a coui>tcmancc in which mortification, 
and an affected air of contempt, seemed to strug¬ 
gle togetlier,—who, tired with watching the ex¬ 
pression of her mistress’s countenance, applied 
for conlinnatkin of her suspicions in plain h 

“ 1 suppose, madam,” said Uie waiting wo¬ 
man, “ fanatic fool intends to-^inany liie 
wench r J'hey ;.ay he goes to shift the ( ouiilry, 
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TfLily \Cs time, indeed ^ ^for bebidcb Lliat tlie 
whole neighbourhood would laugh him to scorn, 
I should not be surprised if Lance (Kitram, the 
keeper, gave him a buck’s head to bear; for that 
is all in the way of his office.” 

“ There is no great occasion for your spite at 
present, Ellesmere,” replied her lady. “ My let¬ 
ter says nodiing of marriage ; but it would ap¬ 
pear that Master Eridgenorth, being to leave this 
country, has engaged Deborah to take care of jtis 
child; and I am sure I am heartily glad of it, 
for the infant’s sake.” 

“ And I am glad of it for my own,” said El¬ 
lesmere ; “ and, indeed, for the sake of the whole 
house.—And your ladyship thinks she is not 
like to be married to him ? Troth I could ne¬ 
ver see how he should be such an itliot; hut 
perhaps she is going to do worse, for she speaks 
here of coming‘to liigh preferment, and that 
scarce comes by honest servitude now-a-days; 
d*^« ohe writes me about sendipr; her thintrs, as 
if I were mistrers of the wardrobe to her lady¬ 
ship—;iy, afid recommends Master Jujian to the 
care of my age and experience, forsooth, as if 
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"she needed to recommend the dear little jewel Ijo 

j 

me ; and then, to speak of my age—But I will 
bundle away her rags to the Hall, with a wit¬ 
ness !” 

“ Do it Mdth all civility,” said the lady, and 
let Whitaker send her the wages for which she 
has served, and a broad-piece over and above; 
for, though a light-headed young woman, she 
was kind to the children.” 

‘II know who is kind to their servants, ma- 
dam, and would spoil the best ever pinned a 
gown.” 

“ I spoiled a good one, Ellesmere, when I 
spoiled thee,” said the lady; “ but tell Mistress 
Deborah to kiss the little Alice for me, and to 
offer my good wishes to Major Bridgenorth, for 
his temporal and future happiness.” 

She permitted no further observation or reply, 
but dismissed her attendant, without entering 
into farther particulars. 

When Ellesmeve had withdrawn, Lady 

'■ w 

vcril began to reflect, with much feeling of com¬ 
passion, on ,jlhc letter of Major Bridglinoiah ; a 
person in whom there were certainly many excel- 
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1/eiit qualities, but wliorp a series of domestic mis^ 
fortunes, and the increasing gloom of a sincere, 
yet stern feeling of devotion, rendered lonely and 
unhappy; and she bad more than one anxious 
thought for the happiness of the little Alice, 
brought up, as she was likely to be, under such 
a father. Still the removal of Bridgenorth was, 
on the whole, a desirable event; for while lie 
remained at the Hall, it was but too likely that 
some accidental collision with Sir GeoftVeyjtyiglit 
give rise to a rencontre betwixt them, more fatal 
than the last had been contrary to her wishes. 

In tlie meanwhile, she could not help exprc.ss- 
ing to Doctor Duninierar her surprise and sor¬ 
row, diat ail which she had done and attempted, 
to establish peace and unanimity betwixt tlie con¬ 
tending factions, had hce^i “perversely faud to 
turn out the very reverse of what she had aim¬ 
ed at. 

But for my unhappy invitation,” she said, 

idgenorth would not hav« been at the Gaslle 
on the morning w'liich succeeded tlie l*eas»t, would 
not have ieen the Countess, and woekl not have 
incurred the resentment and opposilioji of my 
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husband. And but for •the King’s return, an 
event wliicli was so anxiously expected as the 


termination of all our calamities, nei||icr the no¬ 
ble lady nor ourselves had been engaged in this 


new })ath of difficulty and danger.” 


Honoured madam,” said Doctor Dummerar, 


“ were the ailairs of this world to be guided im- 
])licitly by human wisdom, or were they uni¬ 
formly to fall out according to th^ conjectures of 
hun1ao*foresight, events would no longer be under 
the domination of that time and chance, which 


ha])pcn unto all men, since we should, in the one 


case, work out onr own purposes to a certainty, 
by onr own siiill, and in the other, regulate our 
conduct according to the views of unerring pre¬ 
science. But man is, while in this vale of tears, 


like an nninstructcil *bowler, so to speak, who 
thinks to attain the jack by delivering bis* bowl 
straight forward upon it, being ignorant that 
there is a concealed bias vrithin the spheroid, 
which will nialve tt, in all probability, swSve 
away, and lose the cast.” • 

Having wpoken this willi a sententious air, the 
Doclor to(ik his shovel-shaped hat, and went 
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down to ihp Castle green, to conclude a match 
of bowls wltli AVhitaker, which had probably 
suggested t|us notable illustration of the uncer¬ 
tain course of human events. 

Two days afterwards, Sir Geoffrey arrived, 
lie had waited at Vale Royal till he heard of 
the Countess's being safely embarked for Man, 
and then had posted homewards to bis Castle 
and Dame Margaret. On his way, he learned 
from some of his attendants, the mode iif^liicli 
his ladv had conducted the entertainment which 
she had given to the neighbourhood at his or¬ 
der ; and nqtwithstanding the great deference 
he usually shewed in cases where Lady Peve- 
ril M^as concerned, he heard of her liberality to¬ 
wards the Presbyterian party, with great indigna¬ 
tion. 

I could have admitted Bridgenorth," he 
said, for he always bore him in neighbourly 
and kindly fashion till this last career—I could 

TSave endured him, so he would have drunk the 

* 

King's health^ like a true man—but to bring 
that anuffting scoundrel Solsgrace, Vitli all bis 
beggarly, long-eared congregation, to hold a 
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con von tide in my father’si house—to let them doi 
mineer it as they listed—why, I would not have 
permitted them such liberty, when they held ‘ 
tlieir lu^ad the highest! They never, in the worst 
of times, found any way into Martindale Castle 
hut what NolFs cannon made for them; and, 
that they should come and cant there, w^en 
good King Charles is returned—By my hand, 
Dame Margaret shall hear of it T 

But. notwithstanding these ireful resolutions, 
resentment altogether subsided in the honest 
Knighrs breast, wlien he saw the fair features of 
his iatly lightened with affectionate joy at his re¬ 
turn in safety. As he took her in his arms and 
kissed her, he forgave her ere he mentioned her 
offence. 

‘‘ Thou hast playcfl4.he knave with me, Meg,” 
lie said, shaking his head, and smiling at the 
same time, and thou knowest in what matter; 
but I think thou art true church-woman, and 
didst only act fronf some silly womanish lancy. 
of keeping fair with these roguish 'Roundheads. 
But let me hiivc no more of this. I bad rather 
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Marlintlale Castle were* a^ain rent by their bul¬ 
lets, than receive any of the knaves in the way 
of friendship—I always except Ralph Rridgo- 
north of the Hall, if he should come to his senses 
again.” 

Lady Pevcril was here under the necessity of 
explaining what she had heard of Master Bridge- 
north—the disappearance of the gouvernante 
with his daugl\tcr, and placed Bridgenorth’s let¬ 
ter in his liand. Sir Geoffrey shook Ikis head 
at first, and then laughed extremely, at the idea 
that there was some little love-intrigue between 
Bridgenorth^and Mistress Deborah. 

“ It is the true end of a dissenter,” he said, 
to marry his own maid-servant, or some other 
person's. Deborah is a good likely wencli, and 
on the merrier side of thirty, as I sljould think.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said the Lady Pcveril, you arc 
as uncharitable as Ellesmere—I believe it but to 
be affection to his child.” 

Psha! psha!” answered’ the Knight, “ wo¬ 
men are elclnally thinking of cliildren ; but 
' * 

among men, dame, inanv one carcs‘oCS the infant 
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that he may kiss the keeper; and ^here’s the 
wonder or the harm either, if Bridgenorth should 
marry the wench ? Her father is a stibstantial 
yeoman ; his family has had the same farm since 
Bosworth-field—as good a pedigree as that of the 
great-gi*andson of a Chesterfield brewer, I trow. 
But let us hear what he says for himself—I shall 
spell it out if there is any roguery in the letter 
about love and liking, though it miglit escape 
your innocence, Dame Margaret.” 

The Knight of the Peak began to peruse the 
letter accordingly, but was much embarrassed by 
the peculiar language in which it yas couched. 
“ What he means by moving of candlesticks, and 
breaking down of carved work in the church, I 
cannot guess; unless he means to bring back the 
large silver candlesticks which my grandsire gave 
to be placed on the altar at Martindale-Moultras- 
sie ; and which his crop-cared friends, like sacrile¬ 
gious villains as they are, stole and melted down. 
And in like manner,* the only breaking I know of, 
was when they pulled down the rails ofj;he com¬ 
munion table,* (for whicli some of their fitters are 

VOj„ I, N 
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Hot enougli^by this time^) and when the brass or¬ 
naments were torn down from the Pcvcril monu¬ 
ments ; and that was breaking and removing with 
a vengeance. However, dame, the upshot is, tliat 

poor Bj idgenorth is going to leave the neighbour- 

» 

hood. I am truly sorry for it, though I never saw 
him oftener than once a-day, and never spoke to 
him above two words. But I see how it is—that little 
shake by the sl\ouldcr sticks in his stomach ; and 
yet, Meg, 1 did but lift him ou.t of the saddle tis 1 
might have lifted thee into it, Margaret—I was 
careful not to hurt him; and I did not think liim 
so tender in point of honour as to niiud such a 
thing much; but I see plainly where his sore lies ; 
and I warrant you I will manage that lie stays at 
the Hall, and that you get back Julian’s little com¬ 
panion. Paith, I am sorry» 2 nyself at the thought 
of losing the baby, and of having to chuse an- 

k • 

Other ride when it is not hunting weather, than 
round by the Hall, with a word at the window.” 

I should be very glad, Sir Geoffrey,” said 
Lady Peveril^ “ that you could come to a recon¬ 
ciliation, with this worthy man, for* such I musi 
hold Bridgenortli to be.” 
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But for his dissenting principle, as good a 
neighbour as ever lived,” said Sir Geoffrey. 

“ But I scarce see,” continued the lady, any 
possibility of bringing about a conclusion so de¬ 
sirable” 

Tush, dame,” answered the Knight; ‘‘ thou 
knowest little of such matters. I know the foot 
he halts upon, and you. shall see him go as 
soiind as ever.” ' 

Lady Pevcril had, from her sincere affection 
and sound sense, as good a right to claim the 
full confidence of her husband, as any woman 
in Derbyshire; and, upon this occdsion, to con¬ 
fess the truth, she had more anxiety to know his 
purpose than her sense of their mutual and sepa¬ 
rate duties permitted^lier in general to entertain. 
She could not imagine what mode of reconcilia¬ 
tion with his neighbour, Sir Geoffrey (no very 
acute judge of mankind or their peculiarities) 
could have devised which might not be discl^sad 
to her; and she felt some secret anxiety lest the 
means resorted to might be so ill choswn as to 
render the breach rather wider. But Sir^eof- 




frey would give no opening for furtlier inquiry. 
He liad been long enough colonel of a regiment 
abroad, to value himself on the right of absolute 
command at home; and to all the hints which his 
lady’s ingenuity could devise and throw out, he 
only answered, Patience, Dame Margaret, pa¬ 
tience. This is no case for thy handling. Thou 
shak know enough on’t by and by, dame.—Go 
look to Julian.' Will the boy never have done 
crying for lack of that little sprout of a ITound- 
head ? But we will have little Alice back with us 


in two or three days, smd all will be well again.” 

As the good Knight spoke these words, a post 
winded his horn in the court, and a large packet 
was brought in, addressed to the worshipful Sir 
Geoffrey Peveril, Justice qf the Peace, and so 
forth ; for he had been placed in authority so soon 
as the King’s- Restoration was put upon a set¬ 
tled basis. Upon opening the packet, which he 
•^did'with no small feeling of imjx>rtance, he found 
that it contained the warrant which he had solici¬ 


ted fp|^replacing Doctor Dummerar in the parish, 
from which he had been forcibly ejected during 


the usurpation. 
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Few incidents could^ have given more delight 
to Sir Geoffrey. He could forgive a stout able- 
bodied sectary or non-conformist, who enforced 
his doctrines in the field by downright blows on 
the casques and cuirasses of himself and other 
Cavaliers. But he remembered, with most vin¬ 
dictive accuracy, the triumphant entrance of 
Hugh Peters through the breach of his Castle; 
and for his sake, without nicely distinguishing 

a 

betwixt sects or their teachers, he held all who 

f 

mounted a pulpit without warrant from the 
Church of England—perhaps he might aho in 
private except that of Rome—to be disturbers 
of the pubhc tranquillity—seducers of the con¬ 
gregation from their lawful preachers—^instiga¬ 
tors of the late Civil War—and men well dis¬ 


posed to risk the fate of a new one. 

Then, on the other hand, besides gratifying his 


dislike to Solsgrace, he saw mudi gratification in 
the task of replacing his old friend and associate in 
sport and in danger, the worthy Doctor DEdnme- 
rar, in his legitimate* rights, anddn the ease and 


**omforts his vicarage. 


He commtfnipated the 

f 


contents of the packet, with great triumph, to the 
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lady, who now perceived the sense of the myste¬ 
rious paragraph in Major BridgenOTth’s letter, 
concerning the removal of the candlestick, and 
the extinction of light and doctrine in the land. 
She pointed out this to Sir Geoffrey, and endea¬ 
voured to persuade him that a door was now open¬ 
ed to reconciliation with his neighbour, by exe¬ 
cuting the commission which he had received in 
an easy and moderate manner, after due delay, 
and with all respect to the feelings both of Sols- 
grace and his congregation, which circumstances 
admitted of. This, the lady argued, would be 
doing no injury whatsoever to Doctor Dumme- 
rar;—nay, might be the means of reconciling 
many to his ministry who might otherwise be dis¬ 
gusted with it for ever, by the premature expul¬ 
sion of a favourite preacher. ^ 

There was much wisdom, as well as modera¬ 
tion, in this advice; and at another time, Sir 
Geoffrey would have had sense enough to have 
it. But who can act composedly or pru¬ 
dently in the hour of triumpli ? The ejection of 
Mr Solsgrhce was so hastily executed, as to give 
it some appearance of jjersecution ; though, more 
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• justly considered, it wds^thc restoring of his pre¬ 
decessor to his legal rights. Sols^race himself 
seemed to be desirous to make his sufferings as 
manifest as possible. He held out to the last; 
and on the Sabbath after he had received intima¬ 
tion of his ejection, attempted to make his way to 
the pulpit, as usual, supported by Master Bddge- 
iiorth’s attorney, Win-the-Fight, and a few zeal¬ 
ous followers. 

Just as this party came into die church-yard 
on the one side. Dr Dummerar, dressed in full 
pontificals, in a sort of triumphal })rocessIon, ao^* 
compaiiied by Peveril of the Peak, Sir Jasper 
Cranbourne, and other Cavaliers o*f distinction, 
entered at the other. 

To prevent an actual struggle in the church, the 
parish-ofiicers were sent to prevent the farther ap¬ 
proach of the Presbyterian minister; whiilsh was 
effected without farther damage than a broken 
head, inflicted by Roger Rfune, the drunken inn¬ 
keeper of die Peve);il Arms, upon the Presbyte-. 
I ian attorney of Chesterfield. « 

Unsubdued in spirit, though competed to re- 

» 

treat by superior force, the undaunted Mr Sols- 
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giTace retired to the vicarftge; where, under some, 
legal pretex't which had been started by Mr 
Win-tbe-Fightj (in that day unaptly named,) he 
attempted to maintain himself—bolted gates— 
barred windows—and, as report said, (tliough 
falsely,) made provision of fire-arms to resist the 
officers. A scene of clamour and scandal accord¬ 
ingly took place, which being reported to Sir 
Geoffrey, he came in person, with some of his at¬ 
tendants carrying arms—forced the outer-gate and 
inner^doors of the house ; and proceeding to tlie 
study, found no other garrison save the Presb}^- 
teria^ pafson, with the attorney, who gave up 
possession of the premises, after making pro¬ 
testation against the violence that had been used. 

The rabble of the village being by this time 
all in motion, Sir Geoffrey, ,botli in prudence and 
in good nature, saw the propriety of escorting 
his prisoners, for so they might be termed, safe¬ 
ly through the tumult; and accordingly convey- 
eeW^em in person, through much noise and cla¬ 
mour, as far jjis the avenue of Moultrassie-IIall, 
wliich tlity chose for the place of their retreat. 

But tile absence of Sir Geofircy gave way to 
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. stJine disorders, which,*if' present, he would assu¬ 
redly have restrained. Some of tfie minister’s 
books were tom and flung about as treasonable 
and seditious trash, by the zealous parish-offlcers 
or their assistants. A quantity of his ale was 
drunken up in healths to the King, and Peveril 
of the Peak. And Anally, the boys, who bore 
the ex-parson no good will for his tyrannical in* 
terference with their games at skittles, foot-ball, 
and so forth, and, moreover, rWembered the 
unmerciful length of his sermons, dressed up an 
efligy with his Geneva gown and band, and his 
steeple-crowned hat, which they paradcAl through 
the village, and burnt on tlie spot whilom oc- 
fiqncd by a stately May-pole, which Solsgracc 
had formerly hewed down with his own reverend 
hands. . 

Sir Geoflrey w^as vexed at all this, and sent to 
Mr Solsgrace, offering satisfaction for the goods 
which he had lost; but the Calvinistical divine 
replied, ‘‘ From a thread to a shoe-latchet, 4^ill 
not take any thing thaft is thine. Let the shame 
of the work of thy hands abide with tlJlje.'’ 




niviniiL oi* tiik peak. 

I 

G^oftVcy Pcveril, as havhig proceeded witli in- 

I 

decent scverVty and haste upon this occasion ; 
and rumour took care to make the usual addi¬ 
tions to the reality. It was currently reported, 
Uiat the desperate Cavalier, Pcveril of the Peak, 
had fallen on a Presbyterian congregation, while 
engaged in the peaceable exercise of religion, 
with a band of armed men—had slain some, 
wounded desperately many more, and finally 
pursued the preacher to his vicarage, which he 
burnt to the ground. Some tdleged the Clergy¬ 
man had perished in the dames; and the most 
mitigated Veport bore, that he had only been able 
to escape, by^UsposIng his gown, cap, and band, 
near a window, in such a manner as to deceive 
them with the idea of his person being still sur¬ 
rounded by dames, while hp himself escaped by 

f 

the back part of the house. And although few 
people believed in the extent of the atrocities 
thus imputed to our honest Cavalier, yet still 
cn»wgh of obloquy attached to him to infer very 
serious consequences, as the reader will learn at 
a future period of our history. 



CHATTER IX. 


liessus. 'Tis a challenge, sir, is it not ? 
Gcntkmm, 'Tis an inviting to the field. 

•King and iVo King, 


r 

For a day or two after his forcible expulsion 
from the vicarage^ Mr Solsgrace continued his 
residence at Moultrassie-Hall, where the'^atural 
melancholy attendant on his situation, added to 
the gloom of the owner of the mansion. In the 
morning, the ejected divine made excursions to 
different families in the,ncighl)ourhood, to whom 
his ministry had been acceptable in the days of 
his prosperity, and from whose grateful recollec¬ 
tions of that period he now found sympathy and 
consolatioii, lie did not require to be‘condeWl 
with, because he was deprived of iyi easy and 
competent maintenance, and thrust out upon the 
common of life, alter he had reason to suppose 
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Jie would be no longer liable to such inutations 
of fortuned" The piety of Mr Solsgrace was sin¬ 
cere f and if he had many of the uncharitable 
prejudices against other sects, which polemical 
controversy had generated, and the Civil War 
brought to a head, he had also that deep sense oT 
duty, by which enthusiasm is so often dignified, 
and held his very life little, if called upon to lay 
it down in attestation of the doctrines in which 

he believed. ‘ But he was soon to prepare for 

% 

leaving the district which Heaven, he conceived, 
had assigned to him as his corner of the vine¬ 
yard ; he was to abandon his flock to the wolf— 
was to forsake those with whom he had held 
sweet counsel in religious communion—was to 
leave the recently converted to relapse into false 
doctrines, and forsake the wavering, whom his 
continued cares might have directed into the right 
path—these were of themselves deep causes of 
sorrow, and were aggravated, doubtless, by those 
MttUiral feelings with whiph all men, especially 
those whosf^ duties or habits have confined them 
to a Ihnitcd circle, regard the separation from 
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wonted scenes, and their'accustomed haunts of 
solitaiy musing, or social intercourse. 

There was, indeed, a plan of placing Mr Sols- 
grace at the head of a non-conforming congrega¬ 
tion ill his present parish, wjiich his followers 
would have readily consented to endow with a 
sufficient revenue. But although the act for 
universal conformity was not yet passed, such a 
measure was understood to be impending, and 
there existed a general opinion among the Bres- 
hyterians, that in no liands was it likely to be 
more strictly enforced, than in those of, Pevcril 
of the Peak. Solsgrace himself considered not 
only his personal danger as being considerable,— 
for, assuming perhaps more consequence than 
was actually attached to him or his productions, 
lie conceived the honest Knight to be his mortal 
and determined enemy,—but he ajso conceived 
that he should serve the cause of liis church by 
absenting himself from Derbyshire. 

Less known pastors,’’ he said, though 
perhaps more worthy of the name, ina\^ be per¬ 
mitted to assemble the scattered flcx?:k in iiaverns 
or ill secret wilds, and to them shall the gk'an- 
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ing of the grapes of E^ihrainx be better than the 
vintagf of Abiezer. But I, that have so often 
earned the banner forth against the mighty—I, 
whose tongue hath testified, morning and even¬ 
ing, like the watchman upon the tower, against 
Popery, Prelacy, and the tyrant of the Peak—for 
me to abide here were but to bring the sword of 
bloody vengeance amongst you, that the shep¬ 
herd might be smitten, and the sheep scattered. 
The shedders of blood have already as^iled me, 
even within that ground which they themselves 
call consecrated; and yourselves have seen the 
scalp of the*righteous broken, as lie defended my 
cause. Therefore, I will put on my sandals, and 
gird my loins, and depart to a far country, and 
there do as my duty shaU call upon me, whether 
it be to act or to suffer-^to bear testimony at the 
stake or in tlic pulpit.’’’ 

Such were the sentiments which Mr Solsgracc 

expressed to his desponding friends, and which 

he expatiated upon at more length with Major 
« 

Bridger^orth ; not failing, with friendly zeal, to 
rebuke the haste which the latter had sliewn to 
thrust out the hand of fellowship to the Amale- 
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kite woman, whereby he rcmindet^ him, ‘‘ He 
had been rendered her slave and bond&||P^ for 
a season, like Sampson, betrayed by Dalilah, and 
might have remained longer in the house of Da- 
gon, had not Heaven pointed to him a way out of 
the snare. Also, it sprung originally from the Ma¬ 
jor’s going up to feast in the high place of Baal, 
that lie who was the champion of the truth was 
stricken down, and put to shame,by the enemy, 
even in the presence of the host.” 

These objurgations seeming to give some of¬ 
fence to Major Bridgenorth, who likec^, no bet¬ 
ter than any other man, to hear of his own mis¬ 
haps, and at the same time to have them imputed 
to his own misconduct, the worthy divine pro¬ 
ceeded to take shame to himself for his own sin¬ 
ful compliance in that* matter; for to the ven¬ 
geance justly due for that unlucky dinner at 
Martindale Castle, (which was, he said, a cry¬ 
ing of peace when there was no peace, and a 
dwelling in the tciAs of sin,) he imputed his 
ejection from his living, with the destruction of 
some of his lAost pithy and highly priztjd vo- 
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luracs of divinity, with the loss of his cap, gown, 
and b|pd, and a double hogshead of choice Der¬ 
by ale. 

The mind of Major Bridgenorth was strongly 
tinged with devotional feeling, which his late mis¬ 
fortunes had rendered more deep and solemn; 
and it is, therefore, no wonder that w hen he heard 
these arguments urged again and again, by a 
pastor whom lap so much respected, and who was 
now' a confessor in the cause of their joint faith, 
he began to look back with disapproval on his 
own conduct, and to suspect that he had permit¬ 
ted himself-to be seduced by gratitude towards 
Lady Peveril, and by her special arguments in 
favour of a mutual and tolerating liberality of 

sentiments, into an action which had a tendency 

$ 

to compromise his religidus and political princi¬ 
ples. 

One morning, as Major Bridgenorth had wea¬ 
ried himself with several details respecting the 
arrangement of bis affairs,* he was reposing in 
the leathern easy chair, beside the latticed win¬ 
dow, af posture which, by natural association, re- 
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•called to him the memory of former times, and 
iJie feelings with which lie was wont to expect 
tile recurring visit of Sir Geoffrey, who brought 
him news of his chiUrs welfare,—“ Surely,” he 
said, thinking, as it were, aloud, “ there was no 
sin in the kindness with which I then regarded 
that man ” 

Solsgrace, who was in the apartment, and 
guessed Mdiat passed through his^fri^nd’s mind, 
acquaintf^d as he was with every point of his his¬ 
tory, replied,—“ When God caused Elijah to 
he fed by ravens, while hiding at the brook Che- 
ritli, we hear not of his fondling the unclean 
birds, whom, contrary to their ravening nature, 
a miracle compelled to minister to him.” 

It may be so,” answered Bridgenorth, ‘‘ yet 
the flap of their wings* must have been gracious 
in the ear of the famished prophet, like the tread 
of his horse in mine. The ravens, doubtless, re¬ 
sumed their nature when the season was passed, 
and even so it has fared with him.—Hark f^he 
exclaimed, starting, “ I hear his Horse’s hoof- 
tramp even now.” 


VOL. 1. 


u 
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' It was seldom that ^lie echoes of that silent 
house and court-yard were awakened by the 
trampling of horses, but such was now the ease. 

Both Bridgenorth and Solsgrace were sur¬ 
prised at the sound, and even disposed to antici¬ 
pate some furtlier oppression on tlie part of go¬ 
vernment, when the Major's old servant intro¬ 
duced, w^ith little ceremony, (for In's manners 
were nearly a% plain as his master's,) a tall gen¬ 
tleman, on the farther side of middle lU'e, whose 
vest and cloak, long hair, slouched hat, and 
drooping feather, announced him as a ('avalier. 
He bowed /ormaily, but courteously, to both 
gentlemen, and said, that he was “ Sir JasjHT 
Cranbourne, charged with an especial message to 
Master Ralph Bridgenorth of Moultrassie-Hall, 
by his honourable friend^Sir Geoffrey Fevcril of 
the Peak, and that he requested to know whe- 

I 

ther Master Bridgenorth would be pleased to 
receive his «acquital of commission here or else- 
where.” * 

I 

‘‘ An^ thing which Sir Geoffrey Peveril can 
have to say to me,” said Majoi Bridgenorth, 
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‘‘ may bo lold instantly,* and befoi^ niy friend, 
from wliom I have no secrets.” 

“ The presence of any other friend were, in¬ 
stead of being objectionable, the thing in the world 
most to be desired,” said Sir Jasper, after a mo- 
men fs licsitation, and looking at Mr Solsgrace; 
“ but this gentleman seems to be a sort of clergy¬ 
man.” 

I am not conscious of any secrets,” answet- 
ed Ih’idgcnorth, “ nor do I desire to have any, 
in which a clergyman is an unfitting confidant.” 

At your pleasure,” replied Sir Jasper* “ The 
confidence, for aught 1 know, maybe well enough 
cliosen, for your divines (always under your fa¬ 
vour) have ]>roved no enemies to such matters 

as I am to treat with you upon.” 

» 

“ IVocccd, sir,” arisVered Mr llridgcnorth, 

gravely ; “ and I pray you to be spated, unless 

it is rather your pleasure to stand.” 

‘‘ I must, in the first place, deliver myself of 

my small commission,” answered Sir Jasper, 

% 

drawing himself up; ‘‘ and it will be aftej I have 
seen the reception thereof, that I shall kno^v whe¬ 
ther I am, or am not, to sit down at Monltrassie- 
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Hal!.—Su\Gcofrrey tVveril, Master Bridge- 
nortli, lialli carefully considered with himself* the 
unhappy circumstances which at present sepa¬ 
rate you as neighbours. And he remembers 
many passages in former times—I speak his very 
words—which incline liim to do all that can pos¬ 
sibly consist with his honour, to wipe out un¬ 
kindness between you ; and hjr this desirable 
object, he is willing to condescend in a tiegree, 
which as yo’ii could not have expected,"it w ill no 
doubt give you great pleasure to learn."” 

“ Allciw me to say, Sir Jasper,said Bridge- 
north, that this is unnecessary. I have made 
no complaints of Sir Geofl’rey'^—I liave required 
no submission from liim—I am about to leave- 
this country ; and what affairs we may have to¬ 
gether, can be as well s'ettled by others as by 
ourselves."” , 

In a word,"’ said the divine, “ the worthy 
Bridgenorth hath liad enough of traffick¬ 
ing with the ungodly, and will no longer, on any 
terms, qonsort with them.’ 

Grentlemcn both,” said Sir Jasper, with im¬ 
perturbable politeness, bowing, you - greatly 



• mistake the tenor of commission, which you 
will do as well to hear out, befoK; making any 
reply to it.—I think, Master Bridgenorth, you 
cannot but remember your letter to the Lady 
Peveril, of which I have here a rough copy, in 
which you complain of the hard measure which 
you have received at Sir Geoffrey’s hand, and in 
particular, whdn he pulled you from your horse 
at or near Hatlcy-nick. Now, Sir Geoffrey thinks 
so well of yon, as to believe, tha’t, were it not for 
the wide difference betwixt his descent and rank 
and your own, you would have sought to bring 
tl)is matter to a gentlcman-likc arbitteinent, as 
the only mode whereby your stain may be ho¬ 
nourably wiped away. Wherefore, in this sli^ii "■ 
note, he gives you, in his generosity, the offer of 
what you, in 3mur modesty, (for to nothing else 
docs he impute your acquiescence,) have de¬ 
clined to demand of him. And*withal, I bring 
you the measure of his weapon ; and when you 
have accepted-the,car tel which I now olfiir you, 

I shall be ready to Settle the tiine, place, and 
other circLiInstances of your meeling.’i 

And I,” said Solsgracc, with a solemn voice, 
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“,slioiil(l the author of ctii tempt my friend lo 
accept of so S^'loodthirsty a proposal, would be 
the first to pronounce against him sentence of 
the greater excommunication.” 

It is not you whom I address, reverend sir,” 
replied the envoy ; “ your interest, not unnatu¬ 
rally, may determine you to be more anxious 
about your patron’s life than about his honour. 
I must know, from himself, to which he isdispo- 

gi 

sed to give the preference.” 

* * 

So saying, and with a graceful bow, he cogaln 
tendered the challenge to Major Bridgenorth, 
There wa*fe obviously a struggle in that gentle¬ 
man’s bosom,^betw^een the suggestions of liuman 
honour and those of religious principle; but the 
latter prevailed. He calmly waived receiving the 
paper which Sir Jasper offered to him, and spok(‘ 
to the following purpose:—may not he known 
to you, Sir Jasper, that since the general jiourlng 
out of Christian light upon this kingdom, many 
solid TE'Cnhavebe^n led todoubt whether the shed¬ 
ding human blood by the hand of a fellow-civa- 
turc be in*respect justifiable. i\nd although 
this rule appears to me to be scarcely applicable 
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, to our state in this stage of trial, seeing that such 

t * 

non-resistance, if general, would ^rrender our 
civil and religious rights into the hands of what- 
soever daring tyrants might usurp the same; yet 
I am, and haye been, inclined to limit the use of 
carnal arms to the case of necessary self-defence, 
wliethcr such regards our own person, or the pro¬ 
tection of our country against invasion; or of our 
rights of property, and the freedom of our laws 
and of our conscience, against usurping power. 
And as I have never sliewn mj^self unwilling to 
draw my sword in any of the latter causes, so 
you shall excuse my suffering it now to remain 
in the scabbard, when, having sustained a grie¬ 
vous injury, the man who inflicted it summoss 
me to combat, either upon an idle punctilio, or, 
as is more likely, in.mcre bravado.’’ 

I have heard you with patience,” said Sir 
Jasper ; “ and now. Master Bridgenorth, take it 
not amiss if I beseech you to bethink yourself 
better on this matter. I vow to Pleaven, su;, that 
your honour lies a-bl<5eding; and^that in conde¬ 
scending to afford you this fair meeting^hd thcre- 
by giving you some chance to stop its wounds^ 
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^ir Geoffre}? has been moved by a tender sense of 

I 

your condition, and an earnest wish to redeem your 
dishonour. And it will be but the crossing of your 
blade with his honoured sword for the space of 
some few minutes, and you will either live or die a 
noble and honoured gentleman. Besides, that the 
Knight’s exquisite skill of fence may enable liim, 
as his good nature will incline him, to disarm you 
with some flesh wound, little to the damage of 
your person, and greatly to the benefit of your 
reputation.” 

The tender mercies of the wicked,” said 
Master ^olsgraco, emphatically, by way of com¬ 
menting on this speech, which Sir Jasper had 
'u4tered very pathetically, “ arc cruel.” 

I pray to have no further interruption from 
your reverence,” said Sir Jasper ; “ especially as 
I think this affair very little concerns you ; and 
I entreat that you permit me to discharge my¬ 
self regularly of my commission from my worthy 
friend-” 

> * 

So saying, Ive took bis sheathed rapier from hio 

belt, and passing the point through ttic silk thread 
» 

which secured the letter,he once more, and literal- 
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ly at sword point, grac*efully tendered it to M^or 
Bridgenorth, who again waived if. aside, though 
colouring deeply at the same time, as if he was 
putting a marked constraint upon himself—drew 
back, and made Sir Jasper Cranbourne a deep 
bow. 

Since it is to be thus,” said Sir Jasper, “ I 
must myself do violcnc^to the seal of Sir Geof- 
frey’s letter, and read it to you, that I may fully 
ac([uit myself of the charge entrusted to me, and 
make you, Master Bfidgenorth, equally aw'are of 
the generous intentions of Sir Geoffrey on your 
behalf*” 

“ If,” sa’ul Major BridgenorthJ “ the contents 
of the letter be to no other purpose than yoiifc«\'^‘' 
intimated, metliinks farther ceremony is unne¬ 
cessary on this occasion, as I have already taken 
my course.” 

Nevertheless,” said Sir Jasper, breaking open 
the letter, it is fitting 'that I read to you the 
letter of my •worshipful friend.” Andjie read 
accordingly as follows:— ^ 
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For the wor{hij hands of Ralph BrUlgcnorth^ 
Fsquirc^ of Mouli?'assle-Hall — 7 ^hese^ 

13y tlie honoured conveyance of the Worship¬ 
ful Sir Jasper Cranbourne, Ivnight, ofLong- 
Mallington. 

Master BRtoGENORTH, 

We liave been given to understand bj^ your 
letter to our loving wife, DatQC Margaret I'cve- 
ril, that you hold hard construction of certain 
passages betwixt you and me, of a late date, as 
if y-our honouV should have been, in some sort, 

> py<^Jiccd by what then took place. A nd al¬ 
though you have not thought it fit to have direct 
recourse to me, to request such satisfaction as is 
due from one gentleman of condition to another, 
yet I am fully minded that this proceeds only from 
modesty, arising out of »the distinction of our de¬ 
gree, ai^l from no lack of that courage wliieli you 
liave heretofore^ displayed, I would I could say 
ill a good cruise. Wherefore I am jmrpost'd to 
g^ve you, by my friend Sir eTasper Cranbourne, a 
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.iiici’tino' for tlio sake of dolns tliatwliich (iou])t- 

O' cy ^ 

less jon entirely long for. Sir Jasper will deliver 
you the length of a»y weapon, and appoint cir¬ 
cumstances and an hour for our meeting; which, 
whether early or late—on foot or horseback— 
with rapier or back-sword^—I refer to yourself, 
with all the other privileges of a challenged per¬ 
son ; only desiring, that if you decline to malcli 
niy weapon, you will send me forthwith the 
length and breadth of your owif. And nothing 
iloubting that tlic issue of this meeting must 
needs be to end, in one way or other, all unkind¬ 
ness betwixt two near neighbours, 

I remain. 

Your humble servant to command, 

GFOFFHEr Pevkiul of the Tfak. 

Given from my poor bouse of Martindalc 

Clastic, this same-of-bixleen hundred 

and sixty."’ 

“ Bear back my respects to Si Geoffrey Pevc- 
I'il,"’ said Major Bridgciiorth. “ Aectrding to liis 

light, lus meaning may be fair towards me ; but 

J.5 
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tcil him that our quarrel had its rise in his own 
wilful aggreseion towards me ; and that though 
I wisli to be in charity with all mankind, I am 
not so wedded to his hieiidsliip as to break the 
laws of God, and run the risk of suffering or com¬ 
mitting murder, in crd^T to regain it. And for 
you, sir, niethinks your adva' ing years and 
past misfortunes may leaeh you the folly ol’ co¬ 
ming on such idle erramls.''' 

“ I shall do your in 'Ssago, Master Italnh 
Bridgenortb,” said Sir Jasper; and shall then 
endeavour to forget your name, as a soi : ' atJit 
to be proitbunccd, or even remembered, by ... man 
of honour. In the meanwhile, in return for \ un 
"iWfiiivnl advice, be pleased to accept of nunc ; 
namely, that as your religion prevents your givtn^, 
a gentleman satisfaction, It ought to n-ake you 
very cautious of oflering him provocation.^*’ 

So saying, and with a look of haughty scorn, 
first at the Major and’then at the divine, the en¬ 
voy of* Sir GcofFi;ey put his l\al on his head, re- 
placed his rapjer in its belt, and left the apart- 
ment. In a few minutes after wards,, the tread of 

4 

his horse died avvay at a considerable distance. 
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Erlclgenovth Imd held Jiis Imnd upon' his brov 
ever since his departure, and a tcaKof an^er and 
shame Mas on his face as he raised it when the 
'.ound Mas licard no more. “ lie carries this 
answer to jVTirtindale Castle,'” he said. Men 
will liercartor tliink of irif' as a whipped, beaten, 
dishotioiirabie 1 iow, wliom every one may baf¬ 
fle a!id insult at their ]>leasure. It is well I am 
leaving the house O’ my father.’'^ 

a^astcr Sr/Lsgrace approached his, friend with 
niiul) sympathy; ai«d gi\isj)ed him by tlic hand. 

N( orotlicr,’''* ]»c said, with unwonted kind- 
re s* f manner, thougli a man of peace, I can 
jodg:' what this sacrifice hath cost to thy manly 
pirn. But Cod will not have from us an'Tin' 
pe rfect obedience- We must not, like Ananias 
and Sajipliira, reserve*behind some darling lust, 
sona favourite sin, M'hile we pretend to make sa¬ 
crifice of our M'orklly affections. *What avails it 
to ‘ 'y that we have but secreted a little matter, 
if tlie slightest remnant of the accursed thltig re- 
main hidden iu our tent ? Would^t be a defence 
in tliy prayeps to say, I have not murttiered this 

man for the lucre of gain, like a robber—nor for 

II 
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the acquisition of powey*^ like a tyrant—nor for 
the ^ratificat?t;n of revenge, like a darkened sa¬ 
vage ; but because the imperious voice of world¬ 
ly honour said, ‘ Go fortli—kill or l)e killed—is 
it not I that have sent thee ?’ Bethink ijiee, my 
worthy iiiend^ how thou couldst frame such a 
vindication in thy prayers ; and if thou art forced 
to tremble at the blasphemy of such an excuse, 
remember in thy prayers the thanks due to Hea¬ 
ven, which enabled you to resist the strong tempt¬ 
ation/’ 

“ Beverend and dear friend,”answered Bridf^'e- 
north, “ I feel that you speak the truth. Bitterer 
indeed, and harder, to the old Adam, is the text 
"wBltrh ordains liim to suffer shame, than that 
which bids him to do valiantly for the truth, liut 
happy am I that my path through the wilderness 
of this world will, for some space atdeast, be 
along with oncj whose zeal and friendship arc so 
active to support me when I am fainting in the 
waj.”*’ f 

I 

While the inhabitants of Moultrassie-Hall thus 
eommunjeWd together upon the purport of Sir 
Jasper Cranbourne’s visit, that worthy Knight 
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'greatly excited the surprise of Sir Gcoflrey Pe- 
vcril, by reporting the manner inAvhich liis em¬ 
bassy had been received. 

“ I took him for a man of other metal,” said 
Sir (ieolFrey ;—“ nay, I would have sworn it had 
any (jne asked niy testimony. But there is no 
making a silk purse out of a sow’s car. I have 
done a folly for him that I will never do for an¬ 
other ; and that is, to think a Presbyterian would 
light without his jneachcr’s permission. Give 
them a two hours scTinon, and let them howl a 
])sahn to a tiiiK^ that is worse than the cries of a 
hc>gg(‘d hound, and the villains will lay on like 
tlircslicrs ; bat for a calm, cool, gentlemanlike 
turn upon the sod, hand to hand, in aneighbSur- 
ly wMy, they Imve not honour enough to under¬ 
take it. But enough* «f our crop-eared cur of a 
neighbour.—Sir Jasper, you will tarry with us 
to dine, and see liow Dame Margaret’s kitchen 
smokes ; and after dinner I will shew you a long- 

winged falcon fly. * She is not mine, bflt the 

» 

Countess’s, who brought her from ii^ondon on her 
list almost the whole way, for all the ^,^stc she 
was in, and left lier with me to keep the perch 
for a season.” 
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, This match was soon' arrangtid ; and Dame * 
Margaret overheard the good KnighCs resent¬ 
ment mutter itself off, with those j’eelings with 
which we listen to the last growling of the thun¬ 
der-storm ; which, as the black cloud sinks be¬ 
hind the hill, at once assures us that there has 
been danger, and that the peril is over. She 
co\ild not, indeed, but marvel in her own mind 


at the singular path of reconciliation with his 
neighbour which her husband had, with so much 
confidence, and in the actual sincerity of his good 


will to Master Bridgenorth, attempted to o]>en ; 
and she iJlessed God internally that it had not lor- 
minated in bloodshed. But these reflections she 


ToCkt'd carefully wdthin her own bosom, w^ell know¬ 
ing that they referred to subjects in which the 
Knight of the Peak w’oidd neither 'permit his 
sagacity to be called in question, nor his will to 
be controlled. ‘ 


The progress of the history hath hitherto been 
slow ;*'but after this period stj little matter w^or- 
thv of mark coccurred at Martindale, that we 
must hurty over hastily the transactions of seve¬ 
ral years. 



CHAPTER X. 


Ch'opcdra. Give roe to drink iiiandragora. 

That 1 may sleep away this gap of time. 

.Intauif tfwii Clcopati'a. 


Tiieuk passetl, as we hinted at the conclusion 
of the last chapter, four or five years after the 
period we have dilated upon ; the cve^^ts of which 
scarcely retpiire to be discussed, so far as our pr^ 
sent jmrpose is concerned, in as many lines, 
Knighl and his lady continued to reside at their 
t 'astle—she, with prudence and with patience, en¬ 
deavouring to repair the damages which the Ci- 
vil Wars had inflicted upon their fortune; and 
murmuring a little when her plans of c<!onomy 
were hiterruptcd by tiie liberal Iios])itality v^iich 
was her husband’s principal exp^ce, and to 
which he was attached, not only from Tiis own 
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Ewglisli hoartiness of d'sposition, but from ideiM* 
of maintainin]^ the dignity of his ancestry—no 
less remarkable, according to the traditions of 
their buttery, kitchen,and cellar, for the fat beeves 
which they roasted, and the mighty ale which 
they brewed, than for their extensive estates, and 
the number of their retainers. 

The world however, upon the whole, went 
happily and cifsily with the worthy couple. Sir 
Geoffrey'’s debt to his neighbour Bndgenorth 
continued, it is true, unabated ; but lie was the 
only creditor upon the Martindale estate—all 
others being paid off. It would have been nnjst 
desirable that this encumbrance also should he 
cleared, and it was tlie great ohject of Dame 
Margaret’s economy to effect tlie discharge ; 
for although interest waa regularly settled with 
Master Win-the-fight, the Chesterfield attorney, 
yet the principal sum, which was a large-one, 
might be called for at an inconvenient lime. 
The^inan, too, was gloomy,^ important, and niys^ 
rerious, and "always seemed as if he was thinking 
upon his broken head in the churchyaixl of Mar¬ 
tindale cum Moultrassie, 
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Dame Margaret sometimes transRacted the ne¬ 
cessary business with him in person; and when 
lie came to the Cattle on these occasions, she 
thought she saw a malicious and disobliging ex¬ 
pression in his manner and countenance. Yet his 
actual conduct was not only fair* but liberal; for 
iiululgencc was given, in the way of delay of pa}’'- 
ment, whenever circumstances rendered it neces- 
sary to the debtor to require it. It* seemed to 
Lady Feveril, that the agent, in such cases, was 
aclino; under the strict orders of his absent em- 
ploycr, concerning whose welfare slm could not 
help feeling a certain anxiety. . ^ 

Shortly after the failure of the singular nego- 
ciation for attaining peace by combat, wliich Pe- 
vei il had attempted to bpen with Major Bridge- 
north, that gentleman left his seat of Moultrassie- 
Hall in the care of his old housekeeper, and de¬ 
parted, no one knew wliith^*, having in' com¬ 
pany with him th(5 Raverend Master Solsgrace, 
with his daughter Alice and Mrs Deborah Deb- 
bitch, now forms-lly installed in all the duties of 
a gouvernante. For some time public rumour 
persisted in asserting, that Major Bridgenorth had 
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only retreated, to a distant part of the country 
for a season, to acliicve his supposed purpose of 
marrying Mrs Deborah, and of letting the news 
be cold, and the laugh of the neighbourhood be 
ended, ere he brouglit her down as mistress of 
Moultrassie-IIall. This rumour died away ; and 
it was then aflirmed, that he had gone to foreign 
parts, to insure the continuance of health in so 
delicate a constitution as that of little Alice. 
But when the Major’s dread of Popery was re¬ 
membered, together with the still dcejjcr anti¬ 
pathies of worthy Master Nehemiali SolsgraCe, it 
was resolved unanimously, that notliing less than 
i^ijat tliey might deem a fair cliancc of convert¬ 
ing the Pope would have induced tlie parties to 
trust themselves within palholic dominions. The 
most prevailing opinion was, that they were gone 
to New England, the refuge then of many whom 
too intimate concern with the affairs ol‘ the late 
linft^s, or tlie desire of enjoying uncontrolled free¬ 
dom of conscience, had*induccd to emigrate from 
Britf^iA, 

Lady Pevcril could not help euterlaining a 
vague idea, that BridaenoriJt was not so distant. 
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The fxtrcme order in wliich every thing 
maintained at Monltrassie-Hall, see^ned—^no dis¬ 
paragement to the care of Dame Dickens the 
housekeeper, and the other persons engaged—to 
argue, that the master's eye was not so very far ofl‘, 
but what its occasional inspection might be ap¬ 
prehended. It is true, that neither the domestics 
nor the attorney answered any questions respect¬ 
ing the residence of Master IJridgenorth ; bui 
there was an air of mystery about them when 
interrogated, that seemed Ui argue more than 
met the ear. 

Ab(Hit five years after Master Bridgciiorth had 
left the country, a singular incident took place. 
Sir Geo/lVey was absent at tlic Chestcrfifficl 
races, and Lady Peveril, who was in tlie habit 
of walking around every part of the neighbour¬ 
hood unattended, or only accompanied by Elles¬ 
mere, or her little boy, had gone doVn one even¬ 
ing upon a charitable errand to a solitary but, 
whose inhabitant'lay^ sick of a fever, whicl>was 
supposed to be infectious. J.ady Veveril never 
allowed apprel^ensions of this kind to sbfp “ dc- 
voted cliaritable deedsbut she did not choose 
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^to expose either her son or her attendant to tlic 
risk which ^be herself, in some confidence that 
she knew precautions for escaping the dagger, 
did not hesitate to incur. 

Lady Pcveril had set out at a late hour in 
the evening, and the way proi^ed longer than 
she expected—several circumstances also occur¬ 
ring to detain her at the hut of her patient. It 
was a broad autumn moon-light, when she pre¬ 
pared to return homeward through the broken 
glades and upland which divided her from the 
Castle. This she considered as a matter of very 
little i&portance, in so quiet and sequestered a 
country, where the road lay chiefly through her 
own domains, especially as she had a lad about 
fii‘teen years old, the son of her patient, to escort 

her on the way. The distance was better than 

* 

two miles, but might be considerably abridged 
by passing through an avenue belonging to the 
estate pf Moultrass4^i-Hail, which she had avoid¬ 
ed Of? she came, not from the ridiculous rumours 
%vhich pronqpnced it to "be haunted, but because 
her husrband was much displeased when any at¬ 
tempt was made to render thc'walks pf the Castle 
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'and Hall common to ^tlie inhabitants of bg^i 
*^r[ic good Jady, in consideration, |<crliaps, of e\- 
lensive latitmie allowed to her in the more im¬ 


portant concerns of the family, made a point of 
never interforinfr with her husband’s whims or 

O 

[irejudiccs; and it is a compromise wliich we 
would heartily recommend to all managing ma¬ 
trons of our acquaintance; for it is surprising 
Iiow much real jwjwcr will be cheerfully resi 
to the fap’ sex, for the pleasure of^eing allowed 
to ritle one’s hobby in jieacc and quiet. 

Upon the present occasion, however, although 
the Dobby’s Walk was within tlie inhibited do¬ 
mains of the Hall, the Lady Pcveril determined 



to avail herself of it, for the purpose of slioAen- 
ing her road home, and she directed her steps ac¬ 
cordingly. lUit whert ihe peasant-boy, her com- 
[lanion, who Iiad hitherto followed her, whistling 
cheerily, with a liedge-bill in liis’hand, and his 
hat on one side, perceived “that she tiirnod to the 
stile which entered to the Dobby’s Walk, he 
shewed symptoms of great fear, and at length, 
coming to the lady’s side, petiUoncd'licr, in a 
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’Whimpering tone,—“ Don’t ye now—don’t yc 
now, my ladyf don’t yc go yonder.” 

Lady Peveril, observing that his teeth chat¬ 
tered in liis licad, and that liis whole person ex¬ 
hibited great signs of terror, began to recollect 
the report, that the hrst Squire of Moultrassie, 
the brewer of Chesterfield aforesaid, who had 
bought the estate, and then died of melancholy, 
for lack of something to do, (and, as was said, 

I 

not without suspicions of suicide,) was i 7 Uj)poscd 
to walk in this sequestered avenue, accompanied 
l)y a large headless mastiff, which, wlien he was 
alive, and had his head, was a jiarticular fa- 
vouritc of the cy-hrewer. To have expected any 
protection from her escort, in the eoudition to 
'which superstitious fear had reduced him, would 
have been truly a liojielesrArust; and Lady Pe¬ 
veril, who was not apprchen^slve of any danger, 
thought there "would be great cruelty in drag¬ 
ging the* cowardly bc^' into a scene which he re¬ 
garded with so much apprc'henSion. She gave 
him, therefore^ a silver piece, and permitted him 
t# I?etuf|l5^ The latter boon seemed even more 
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■acccptabJc than tlic firat; for cr(j she -could re- 
tarn the purse into her pocket, ^she heard the 
wooden clogs of licr bold convoy in full retreat, 
by the way from whence they came. 

Smiling within herself at the fear she esteem¬ 
ed so ludicrous, Lady Peveril ascended the stile, 
and was soon hidden from the broad liglit of the 
moon-beams, by the numerous and entangled 

boughs of the huge elms, Avhich, meeting from ci- 

« 

thcr sidoj totally overarched the old avenue. The 
scene was calculated to excite solemn thoughts ; 
and the distant glimmer of a light from one of 
the numerous casements in the front of IMoul- 
trassie-ITall, which lay at some tVi stance, was 
calculated to make them even me^anc]lol\^ »Shc 
thought of the fate of tliat family—of the de¬ 
ceased MrsBridgonorfJi, ^vith whom she had often 
Avalked in this very avenue, and who, tliough a 
woman of no high ])arts or accomplishments, 
had always tcstltled the df*Cpcst respect, and the 
most earnest gl’alit,ude, for such notice <xs she 
had shewn to h^. She thought gf her blighted 
hopes—her premature death—the despair of her 
self-banished husband—the uncertain fate of their 
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orphan child, for wliom she felt, even at this dis-’ 
lance of time, ?omc touch of a mother’s aflection. 

Upon such sad subjects her thoughts were 
turned, when, just as she attained the middle of 
the avenue, the imperfect and cheipicrcd light 
which found its way through the sylvan arch¬ 
way, shewed her something which resembled the 
figure of a man. Lady Peveril paused a mo¬ 
ment, but instantly advanced —her bostjm, per¬ 
haps, gave one startled throb, as a debt to the 
biipcrstltious belief of the times, but she instant¬ 
ly re})ellcd the thought of supernatural appear¬ 
ances. From those that were merely mortal, she 
liud nothing to fear. A marauder on the game 
was 4 I 1 C worst character whom she was like to 
encounter; and lie would be sure to hide him¬ 
self from lier observationj • She advanced, acv 
cordmgly, steadily ; and, as she did so, had the 
satisfaction to V3bscrvc, that the figure, as she 
cxpect 4 *d, gave place**io lier, and glided away 
amongrt the trees on the left-hand side of the 
avenue. As sjje passed t‘lic on which the 
form hgd^ecn so lately visible, ar\^ bcthoiighl 
hefbelf that this wanderer of the night might, 
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jiay must, be in her vicinity, her resolution could 
not prevent her mending her pace^ and that ^itli 
so little precaution, that, stumbling over llie 
limb of a tree, which, twisted off by a late tem¬ 
pest, still lay in the avenue, she fell, and, as she 
I’elJ, screamed aloud. A strong hand in a mo¬ 
ment afterwards added to her fear by assisting 
her to rise, and a voice, to whose accents she was 
not a stranger, though they had been long un¬ 
heard, said, “ Is it not you, Lady Pevcril 
“It is I,’"' said she, commanding licr astonisli- 
incnt and fear; “ and if my ear deceive me not, 
I s])ciik to Master Bridgenorth.” ^ 

“ I was that man,” said he, “ ^hile oppres¬ 
sion left me a name.” 

He spoke nothing more, but coiitiaucd to walk 
beside her for a minute or two in silence. She 
felt her situation embarrassing; and, to divest it 
of that feeling, as well as out of Teal interest in 
tlic c|uestion, she asked him, “ How her god¬ 
daughter Alice now was 

“ Of god-daughter, inadam,” answered Major 
liridgenorth, “ I know nothing; thatibeing one 
of the names which have been introduced, to the 
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corruption aiul pollution of God’s ordinances.. 
The infant wlip owed to your ladyship (so called) 
her escape from disease and death, is a healthy 
and thriving girl, as I am given to understand 
by those in whose chTirgc she is lodged, for I 
have not lately seen her. And it is even the re¬ 
collection of these passages, which in a manner 
impelled me, alarmed also by your fall, to offer 
myself to yo.u in this time and mode, which in 


other respects is no way consistent with my pre- 

< 4 

sent safety.” 

With your safety. Master Bridgenorth 
said tlie*Lady hevcril; “ surely I could never 
have thoiio'hl th.al it Avas in daimcr 

o o 

‘‘'A^ou have some news then yet to learn, ma¬ 
dam,” said Major Bridgenorlli ; but you will 
hear, in the course of to-rnorrow, reasons why 1 
dare not appear openly in the neighbourhood of 
my own property, and wherefore there is small 
judgment in conmhtteiig the.' knowledge of iny 
preservt residence to any one connected with Mar- 

tindale Castle.” 

« 

Mast?r Bridgenorth,” said the lady, you 
Were, in former times, prudent and cautious—1 
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hope you have been niii^letl by no hasty impi'ts- 
sion—by no rash sclienic—I hope-’’ 

“ Pardon my iiilcrruptinp^ you, madam,” said 
Bridg’cnorth. “ I have indeed been changed— 
ay, my very heart within me has been changed. 
In the times to whicli your ladyship (so called) 
thinks proper to refer, I was a man of this 
world—bestowing on it all my thoughts—all my 
actions, save formal observances—little deem¬ 
ing what was the duty of a Chrisfian man, and 
how far his#self-denlal ought to extend—even 
unto giving all as if lie gave nothing. .Hence, I 
thougiit chiefly on carnal things—*on the adding 
of field to field, and wealth to wealth—of th^* ba- 
lancing between parly and party—securing a 
friend here, without losing a friend there—But 
Heaven smote me (or my apuslacy, the rather 
that I abused the name of reljgion, as a self- 
seeker, and a most blinded and carnal will-wor- 
shipper—But J thatik Him who hatfi at length 

ft. . 

brought me out of ICgypt.” 

In our day—although we have many instances 
of enthusiasm among us—we might'still sus¬ 
pect one who avowed it thus sadclenly and broad¬ 
ly, of hypocrisy, or of insr^iity^ but, according 
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tolVe fasliion of the tiine.s, sndi opinions as those 

t 

wliich Bridgenorth expressed, were openly avow¬ 
ed, as the ruling motives of men'’s actions. The 
sagacious Vane—the brave and skilful Harrison 
—were men who acted avowedly under the in¬ 
fluence of such. Lady Pevcril, therefore, was 
more grieved than surprised at the language she 
heard IVfajor Bridgenorth use, and reasonably 
concluded, that' the society and circumstances in 
which he might lately have been engaged^ had 
blown into a flame the spark ofc ecx’-oiltricity 
which alviays smouldered in his bosom. This 
was the more probable, considering that be was 
melancholy by constitution and descent-—that he 
had been unfortunate in several particulars—and 
tliat no passion is more easijy nursed by indul¬ 
gence, than the species of enthusiasm of which 
he now shewed tokens. She therefore answeretl 
him by calmly hoping,..** That the expression of 
his sentiments had not involved him in suspicion 
or in danger.” • 

I 

** In suspicion, madam ?” answered the Major; 
—** fer I cannot forbear giving to you, such is 
line strength of habit, one of those idle titles by 
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-which we poor potsherd# are wotji, in our prid^% 
to denominate each other—I wal^ not only* in 
suspicion, but in that degree of danger, that, 
were your husband to meet me at this instant— 
me, a native Englishman, treading on my own 
lands—I liave no doubt he would do his best to 
offer me to the Molocli of Iloinish superstition, 
who now rages abroad for victims among Gotl'’s 
[x^ple."" 

Vou surprise me by your language, Major 
Hridgenorth,'” said the lady, who now felt rather 
anxious to be relieved from his company, and 
wiih that purpose walked on somewhat* hastily. 
He mended his pace, however, an'd kept close 
hy her side. 

“ Know you not/’ said he, that Satan hatfi 
come down upon eafrth with great wTatli, be¬ 
cause his time is short ? The next to the crown 
is an avowed l*apist; and who d^re assert, save 
sycophapts and time-servei^, that he wjio wears 
it is not i^quall;^ re^idy to stoop to Itome^ were 
he not kept in awe by a few noblij spirits in the 
C'ommoUs’ Ilpuse ? You iKilieve not tbis-r-yet in 
my solitary and midnight walks, when I thought 
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on your -kindnpss to tlit) tlead and to the living,* 
it was my pr£^yer that 1 might Iiave the means 
granted to warn you—and lo ! Heaven hath 
lieard me.’’ 

Major Bridgenorth,” said Lady Pevcril, 
you were wont to be moderate in those senti¬ 
ments—comparatively moderate, at least, and to 
love your own religion, without hating that of 
others.” 

What I was while in the gall of bitterness 
and in the bond of iniquity, it signifies not to re- 
cal,” answered he. 1 was then hke to Gallio, 
who cared for none of tlicse things. I doated on 
Croat ure-comVorts —I clung to w'orldly honour 
and‘*”cpute—my thoughts were earthw\ard—or 
tliose I turned to Heaven were cold, formal, pha- 

1 r 

rasaical meditations—1 brought|nothing to the 
altar save straw and stubble. Heaven saw need 
to chastise me In love—I w^as stripped of all that 
I clung to on earths^ ray worldly honour was 
torn from me—I went forth art exile from the 
home of my fathers, a deprived and a desolate 
man—q baffled, and beaten, and, dishonoured 
man. But who shall find out the ways of Pro- 
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vitlencc ? Such were tlm means fey wJiich I waw 
chosen forth as a champion for the«triith—hold¬ 
ing my life as nothing, if thereby that may be ad¬ 
vanced. But this was not what I wished to speak 
of*. Thou hast saved the earthly life of my child 
—let me save the eternal welfare of yours.” 

Lady Peveril was silent. ^They were now ap¬ 
proaching the point where the avenue termina¬ 
ted in a communication with a public road, or 
rather pathway, running through an,uninclosed 
common field ; this the lady had to prosecute for 
a little way, until a turn of the path gave her ad¬ 
mittance into the park of Martindale. She now 
felt sincerely r.nxions to be in the open moon¬ 
shine, and avoided reply to Bridgenorth that*sbe 
might make the more haste. But as they reach-* 
cd the junction of the avenue and the public road, 
be laid his hand on her arm, and commanded ra¬ 
ther than requested her to stop. She obeyed. 
He pointed to a huge oak^ of the largest size, 

which grew on the summit of a knoll in the bpen. 

• 

ground which terminated the avenue, and was 
exactly so placed as to serve fbr a termihf^on to 
VOL. 1. a 
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the, vista. Tlfo inoonjvKine vvitbonl the nvcniu' 
was so strong', that mnitlst tin' flood of iiglil 
wliicli it poured on the venerable tree, they eoiild 
easily discover, from the sliattered state of the 
bouglis on one side, that it had suffered damage 
from lightning. Ilcmembcr you,''’' he said, 
when vv'c laatlookcd togetlieron that tree ? I had 
ridden from London, and brought with me a pro¬ 
tection from ^he committee for your husband ; 
and as I pat;s('tl the spot—on tliis spot where 
we now stand, you stood with my lost Alice—tv. (» 
—the jjjist two of my beloved infants gandK>lled 
before you., I leaped from my horse—to lier 1 
was a husband—to those a father—to vou a uel 
eome and revered protector—What am T now 
’ any one He pressed his liand on his brow, and 
groaned in agony of spirit. 

It was not in the Lady Peverifs nature to liear 
sorrow without an attempt at consolation. Mas¬ 

ter liridgenorth,” she said, I blame no manV 
crecA, wliile I believe and fitdlow mv own ; and I 
rejoice that i!i yours you have sought conso]a<i<»u 
t&mporal afflictions. But does not 

I'j 


cver\ 
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(liristian crcvd teach fis alike, that affliation 
sJiould soften our heart 

‘‘ Ay, woman,said Bridgenorth, sternly, as 
the lightning which shattered yonder oak hatli 
softened its trunk. No; the seared wood is the 
fitter for the use of tlie workman—the hardened 
and the dric d-up heart is that which can best bear 
the task imposed by these dismal times. God 
and man will no longer endure* the unbridled 
piofligacy of the dissolute—^the scoffing of the 
profant^*—the contempt of the divine law—the 
infraction of human rights. The times demand 
rigliters and avengers, and there will be no want 

of them.’' • 

* 

I deny not the existence of much evil,” said 
I^ady Pevcril, compelling herself to answer, ancT* 
beginning at the same time to walk forward ; 

“ and from hearsay, though not,,I thank Hea¬ 
ven, from observation, I am convinced of the wihl 
debauchery of the times. But let us trust it may 
be corrected without such violent remedies as 
vou hint at. Surely the ruin of a second civil 
war—though 1 trust your thoughts go not that 
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dreailful iengtli—were rfl ht‘st a desperate alter- 

It * 

native. 

“ Sharp, but sure,’’ replied Bridgenorib. 

The blood of the Paschal lamb chased awa\ 

* 

the destroying angel—the sacrifice’- offered on 
the threshing-floor of Araunah, stayed the pcstl 
len(,e. Fire and sword arc severe remedies, but 
they purge and purify.” 

Alas I Mapjor Bridgenorth,” said the lady, 
wise and ^moderate in your youth, "can you 
have adopted in your advanced life the tliouglUs 
and language of those whom you yourself be 
held drive tlxjmselves and the nation to the brink 


of ruin 

4 

‘‘ I knmv not what I then was^—you know no! 
••what I now am,” he replied, and suddenly broke 
off*; for they even then came forth into the open 


light, and it sj^emed as if, feeling himself under 
the lady's eye, he was disposed to soften his tone 

and his language. 

*■ . . . 1 .* 

At the first distinct view which she had of his 


person, she was aware that he was armed with a 

4 ® 

shbrt ffword, a poniard, and pistols at- his belt— 
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precautions very unusw^l lor a*man who former * 
1y had seldom, and only on days of ceremony, 
carried a walking rapier, though such was the 
habitual and constant practice of gentlemen of 
his station in life. There seemed also sometliing 
of more stern determination than usual in his air, 
which indeed had always been rather sullen than 
affable ; and ere slie could repress the sentiment, 
she coidd not lielp saying, JMastcr Bridgenorth, 
you are,indeed cbaiiged.” , 

“ You rsee but the outward man,” he replied ; 
the change within is yet deeper. But it was 
not t»f myself that I desired to talk—I have ab 
ready said, that as you have preserved my child 
from the darkness of tlie grave, I would willing¬ 
ly pre&cTve yours from that more utter darknejjg^ 
which, I fear, hath Involved the path and walks 
of his father.” 

I must not liear this of Sir Geoffrey,” said 
the Lady Pevcril; “ I ntVifst bid you farewell for 
the present; ai\d when we again meet at^ more 
suitable time, I will at least listers to your advice 
concerning Julian, although I shouftl fiot pei- 
haps adopt it.” 
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That more suitable,Himc may never come,"' 
replied Bridgeiiorth. “ Time wanes, eternity 
draws nigh. Hearken. It is said to be your 
purpose to send the young Julian to be bred up 
in yonder bloody island, under the hand of your 
kinswoman, that cruel murthcrcss, by whom was 
done to death a man more worthy of vital exist¬ 
ence than any that she can boast amongst her 
vaunted ancestry. These are current tidings— 
Are they true 

I do not blame you. Master Bridgenorth, 
for tliinking harshly of my cousin of Derby,"" 
said Lady Peveril; •’* nor do I altogether vindi¬ 
cate the rash actioii of which she hath been 

«lr * 

guilty. Nevertheless, in her habitation, it is niy 
•husband’s opinion and my own, that Julian may 
be trained in the studies*and accomplishments 
becoming his rank, along with the young Earl 
of Derby.” 

“ Under the curse* ol God, and the blessing of 
the P6pe of Rome,” said Brklgcnorth. “ You, 
lady, so quickssighted in matters of earthly pm- 
dence, Virc you blind to the gigmitie pace al 
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winch Komc lii movir^ to regain this country, 
once the richc?st gem in her usurped tiara ? The 
old are sedu{!cd by gold—tlie youth by pleasure 
—•the weak by flattery—cowards by fear—and 
the eouragc'ous by ambition. A thousand baits 
lor each taste, and each bait concealing the same 
deadly hook.” 

1 am well aware, Master Bridgcnortli,” said 
J^ady Peveril, that ray kinswoman is a Catho¬ 
lic ; but. her son is educated in the Church of 
hhiglaiurs principii^s, agreeably to the command 
of her deceased husband.” 

Is it likely,” answered Bridgenorth, “ that 
she, who fears not shedding the blood of the 
righteous, whether on the held or scaflbld, will 
regard the sanction of her }iromise when 
religion bids her break it F Or, if she docs, what 
shall your son be the better if lie remain in the 
mire of his father ? What are your Episcopal 
tenets but mere Popei^ ? save tlmb yc have 
chosen a tcniporai tyrant for your Pope, and 
substitute a mangled mass in E^iglish for that 
which your «f)rcdcccsaors pronounccif ip Latin. 
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—But why speak I of tliese things to one who 
hath ears indeed, and eyes, yet cannot see, listen 
to, or understand what is alone worthy to !)c 
heard, seen, and known ? Pity that what hath 
been wrought so fair and exquisite in form and 
in disposition, should be yet blind, deaf, and ig¬ 
norant, like the things which pjerish !” 

We shall not agree on these subjects. Mas¬ 
ter Bridgenorth,” said the lady, anxious still to 
escape from, this strange conference,, though 
scarce knowing what to apprehend ; once more, 
I must bid you farewell.” 

Stay yet an instant,” he said, again laying 
his hand on her arm; “ I would stop you if I saw 
you rushing on the brink of an actual precipice 
.—let me prevent you from a danger still greater. 
How shall I work upon your unbelieving mind ? 
Shall I tell you tliat the debt of blood-shed yet 
remains a debt to be paid by the bloody house 
of Derby ? And wift \hou send thy son to be 

among tboie from whom it shall be. exacted ?” 

■ 

You wish to alarm me in vain. Master 
Bridgeij^ofth,” answered the lady ;what penal¬ 
ty can be exacted from the Countess for an ac- 
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tion which I have already callt?d a rash one, has 
been lon^ since levied.’’^ 

You deceive yourself/’ retorted he, sternly. 

Think you a paltry sum of money, given to be 
wasted on tilc debaucheries of Charles, can atone 
for the death of such a man as Christian ? a 
man precious alike to heaven and to earth ? Not 
on such terms is the blood of the righteous to be 
poured forth ! Every hour'*s delay is numbered 
down as adding interest to the grievous debt, 
which will one daj be required from that blood¬ 
thirsty woman.” 

^ * 

At this moment the distant tread of horses was 

heard on the road on which they held this singu¬ 
lar dialogue. Bridgenorth listened a nfbment, 
and then said, “ Forget that you have seenj?ip 
—name not my nairr/e to your nearest or dearest 
—lock rtiy counsel in your breast—proht by it, 
and it shall be well with yon.” 

So saying, he turnetf Irpm her, and plunging 
through a gap iiiHlic fence, regained thereover of 
his own wood, along which the path still led. 

The noifjc of horses advancing at AiB trot, now 
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came nearer; and Ijad 3 r*»Pcvcril was aware of 
several riders, wiaose forms rose indistinctly on the 
summit of tlie rising ground beliiiid her. She 
became also visible to them ; and one or two of 
the foremost made towards her at increased speed; 
challenging her as they advanced with the cry 
of “ Stand ! Who goes there P” The foremost 
who came up, however, exclaimed, “ Mercy on 
.ns, if it be not niy lady !” and Lady Pcvcril, at 
the same nionfcnt, recognized one of her own ser¬ 
vants. Her husband rode up immediately after¬ 
wards, with, ‘‘Hownow, Dame MargaretP Whal 
makes you abroad so far from home, and at an 
liour so late ?” 

Lady Peveril mentioned her vi^it at the cot- 
^ge, but did not think it necessary to say aught, 
of having seen Major Brklgcnorth ; afraid, it 
may be, that her husband miglit be displeased 
with that incident. 

“ Cliarity is a fine fhftVg, and a fair,” answer¬ 
ed Sir Creoffrey ; “ but I mufft tell you, you do 
ill, dame, to wander about the country likt* a 
quack-salvdr, at the call of every old*woman whr> 
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'has a diolic-fit; and at this tinje of night ('spo- 
<ially, and when the land is so unsettled besides.'^ 
I am sorry to hear tliat it is so,” said the 
lady. “ I Jiad heard no sudi news.” 

News ?” repeated Sir Gcoflrey ; “ why Iicrc 
has a new plot broken out among the Round¬ 
heads, w'orse than Vernier’s by a butt’s length ; 
and who should be so deep in it as our old neigh¬ 
bour Rridgenorth? There is search for him every 
wlicre; and I promise you, if he is found, he it 
like to pay old scores.” 

Then I am sure, I trust he will not bt* 
found,” said Lady Pcveril. 

“ Do you so ?” replied Sir Geoffrey. Now J, 
on my part, hope that he will; and it sh^Jl not 
be my fault if he bo not; for wdiich effect I will 
])rcscntly ride down* Moultrassic, and niafe* 
strict search, according to my duty ; there shall 
neither rebel nor traitor earth so near Martindale 
Gastle, that I will assume -them. And you, my 
lady, he pleased fu,r once to dispense wit[i a pil¬ 
lion, and get u]), as you liavc done bel'ore, he- 
hiiul Saundeiv., who shall conve\ you lal^e home.’ 
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The lady obeyed in silence ; indeed she did 

4 

not 'dare to trust her voice in an attempt to rc 
ply, so much was she disconcerted with the intel 
ligonce she had just heard. 

She rode behind the groom to the Castle, v/hcrc 
whe awaited in great anxiety the return of liei 
husband, lie came back at length; but, to hei 
great relief, without any prisoner. He then ex¬ 
plained more fully than his haste had before per 
inittcd, that an express had come down^to Cbes 
terlield, with news from court of a purposed in 
surrection amongst the old Commonwealth men 

c5 


c.s])ccialTy those who had served in the army ; a.n< 
that Bridgenorth, said to he lurking in Derby 
shire-, was one of the principal conspirators. 

After some time, tliis report of a conspirac} 
seemed to die away like n\any others of tliat jie 
riod. The warrants were recalled, hut notliin^ 
more was seenvir hoard of Major Bridgenorth 
althougli it is probable^he might have shewi 
himself as openly as many di^ w^ho lay under tin 
same circumstances of sus’picioii. 

About (}iis time also, Lady Peveril, with man; 
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uars, took a temporary lt;ive of licr son Julian, 
who was sent, ab had long been inte^iided, for the 
purpose of sharing the education of the young 
Earl of Derby. Although the boding words of 
Bridgenorth sometimes occurred to Lady Peve~ 
rifs mind, she did not suffcT them to weigh with 
lier in opposition to the advantages, which the pa¬ 
tronage of ^hc Countess of Derby secured to her 
son. 

'riie plan seemed to be in every respect sue- 

eessfiil; and when, from time to time, Julian visit- 

• 

fd the liouse of liis father, Lady Peveril had the 
satisfaction to sec him, on every occasion, impro¬ 
ved ill ])erson and in manner, as well as ardent in 
the pursuit of more solid acquirements. In*pro 
cess of time, he became a gallant and accom# 
plisbed youth, and travelled for some time upon 
the continent with the young Earl. This was 
the more especially necessary for the enlarging of 
their acquaintance with^e world ; because the 

t 

Countess had neve/ appeared in LondonJ or at 
the court of King Charles, since her flight to the 
Isle of Man in 1660; but had resided In^olitary 
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nml anstofrndcVtalo, :0(crnalf‘lv on her estates hi 
Eneland andhn tliat inland. 

This had given h> tlie ediieation of botli tlic 
young men, otherwise as excellent as the best 
teachers could render it, something of a narrow 
and restricted character ; but though the disjiosi- 
tiou of the young Earl was lighter and more vola¬ 
tile than that of Julian, both the qne and tlie 
Ollier had profited, in a considerable degree, by 
the opjiortunitics afforded them. It was I^ady 
DerbyV strict injunction to her son, now return¬ 
ing front the continent, that he should not ap¬ 
pear at the yourt of Charles. Ihit having been 


lor some lime of age, he did not think it abso¬ 
lutely necessary to obey her in this jiarticular; 
. and had remained for some time in London, par¬ 
taking the ]»leasurcs of the gay court there, witli 


all the ardour of a young 


man bred up in com¬ 


parative seclusion. 


In order to reconcileCountess to this trans- 


gresslhn of her autliority, (Vbr he coulinued to 
entertain for her the profound respect in which 
he hnd^'hcani educated,) Lord Dc'rby agreed to 
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uial%e a long soj{)iirn ^vivh l)t'r ki Iior favoiinic 
islantl, >vluc*h Jjo abandoned almost entirely to 
her inaiumenient* 

O ' 

Julian IVveril had s})ent at Martindalc C'astle 
a good deal of the* time which his friend had be¬ 
stowed in Iiondon; and at the ])eriod to which, 
passing over many" years, our story has arrived, 
as it were, jicr hciIUdu^ 'vere both living as 
the Coiiiitess's guests, in the Castle of Rushin, 

>4 

in tlie ve’jierable kingdoin of JMan. . 



CHAPTER XL 


Mona—long liitl from those Tvho roam the |Tiain- 

COLLTKa: 

The Isle of Man, in the midst of the seven ¬ 
teenth century, was something very different, as 
a place of residence, from what it is now. Men 
had not discovered its merit, as a place of occa-- 
sionV refuge from the storms of life, and tht‘ so- 

ciety to be there met with was of a very uniform 
#■ • 

tenor. There were no smart fellows, whom for¬ 
tune had tumbled from the seat of their ba¬ 
rouches—no plucked pigeons, or winged rooks 
—no disjippointcd spaculators—^no ruined mi- 
iiers- 7 -in short, no one wor^th talking to. The 
society of the island was limited to the na¬ 
tives th/?nfselves, and a few merchants, who lived 
by contraband trade. The amusements were 
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.rare and monotonous, and the mercurial young 
lOarl was soon heartily th’cd of his dominion®. 

I 

J ulian was seated in the deep recess which led 
to a latticed window of the Old Castle; and, 
with his arms crossed, and an air of profound 
contemplation, was surveying the Idng perspec¬ 
tive of ocean, which roiled its successive waves 
up to the foot of the rock on whicli the ancient 
pile is foiiiKled. The 3£arl was suffering under 
the infliction of ennui—now loohing into a vo¬ 
lume of llomcr—now whistling—now swinging 
on his chair—now traversing the room—till, at 
length, his attention became swallowed" up in 
admiration of the traiupiillity of hi.s companion 
“ King of Men I’" he said, repeating tip fa¬ 
vourite epithet by which Homer describes Aga¬ 
memnon,—‘‘ I trust, for the old Greek’s sake, he 

I 

liad a merrier oflicc than being King of Man— 
Most philosophical J ulian, will nothing rouse thee 
.—not even a bad pun on my own royal dignity 
‘‘ I wish you .would be a little more the King 
in ]\Ian,” said Julian, starting from his reverie, 
and then you would And more amusement in 
your dominions.” 


VOL.l. 
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Whfit? dethrone llmt roval S'emiramis inv. 

tv it* 

I 

iTiotliciV’ said the young lord, “ who has as much 
pleasure in playing Queen as if she were a real 
Sovereign ?—I wonder you can give me such 
counsel.'” 

Your mother, as you well know, my dc'ar 
Dcrl)y, would be delighted, did you laLt' any 
interest in the aflairs of the island.*” 

Ay? truly, she WTjuld ])erniit meth be' King ; 

but she would choose to remain Viceroy over 

* 

« « 

me. Why, she would only gain a siibjret the 

more, by my converting'my spare time, which 
is so v?‘ry valuable to me, to the cares t)i* roy¬ 
alty. No, fio, Julian, she thinks it ])ow'er, to 
diixV all the petty aflairs of these ])oor IVIanx- 
nien ; and, thinking it power, she finds it plea¬ 
sure. I shall not interb'rc, unless she hold a 

t' 

high court of justice again. I cannot afford to 

pay another fiae la my brotlicr, King Charles— 

Jbit I forget—this is ii^sore point with you."” 

» ‘ ‘ 

With the Countess, at leasts” replied Julian ; 

“ and I wondei- you will* speak of it.” 

« 

Wl^v, I bear no malice against the poor 
man s^'memory any more than yourself, thougb 
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I luive not the same reiisons for holthng ii* in 
vcnci-atioii,’’ replied the Earl of Derby ; and 

4 

yet I have some rcsjiect for it too. I remember 
iheir i)riiiging him out to die—It was the first 
holiday I ever had in my life, and I heartdy wish 
it had been on some other account.” 

I would leather hear you speak of any thing 
else, niy lor J,” saiil Julian. 

Why, there it goes,” answered the Earl ; 
‘‘ wheneveh I t^ilk of any thing that puts you on 
your metal, ami warms your blood, that runs as 
cold as a mcr-man\s—to use a simile of this ha})- 
|)y island—Hey pass ! you press me to change 
tile subject.—Well, what shall we talk ofrf— 
(), Julian, if you bad not gone down to earth 
yourself among the eastles and caverns of Der¬ 
byshire, we should have had enough of delici¬ 
ous t()[)ics—tlie play-houses, Juliaa—Botli the 
King’s Iiouse and the Duke’s—Louis’s establish- 
merit is a jest to them;—and the lliiig in ,the 

t 

Park, which beats the Cm’so at Najiles—and the 
beauties, who beat the w^hole world.” ^ 

“ I am very willing to hear you speak oi? the 
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sulgect, my lord,” ans'^ered Julian ; the less 
I have seen of the London world myself, the 
more I am like to be amused by your account 
of it.” 

Ay, my friend—^but where to begin ?—with the 
wit of Buckingham, and Sedley, and Ethcrege, 
or with the grace of Harry Jermyn—the courte¬ 
sy of the Duke of Monmouth, or w,«th the love¬ 
liness of La Belle Hamilton—of the Duchess of 

Richmond^—of Lady-, the persofa of Roxa- 

lana, the smart humour,of Mrs Nelly — 

what say you to the bewitching sorceries 
of Lady Oyiithia demanded his companion. 

Faith, I would have kept these to myself, 
to follow your prudent example. But sincc» you 
‘ ask me, I fairly own I cannot tell what to say of 
them; only I think of ttem twenty times as often 
as all the boauti^s I have spoke of. And yet she 

A 

is neither the twentieth part so beautiful as llie 
plainest of these court beauties, nor so witty as 
the dullest I have named, nor so modish—that 
is the great matter—as the most obscure. I can- 
not/tell what makes me doat oil her, except that 
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>.she is as capricious as her whcje sex put toge¬ 
ther.” 

“ That I should think a small recommenda¬ 
tion,” answered his companion. 

“ Small, do you term it,” answered the Earl, 

and write yourself a brother of the angle ? 
Why, which like you best ? to pull a dead 
strain on a miserable gudgeon, which you draw 
ashore by *nfiain force, as the fellows here tow 
in their fishing-boats—or a lively salmon, that 
makes your rod crack, and your line whistle- 
plays you ten thousand mischievous pranks— 
wearies your heart out with hopes and fears— 
and is only laid panting on the bank, after you 
have shewn the most unmatchable display of 
skill, patience, and dexterity ?—But I see you 
have a mind to go on apgling after your own old 
fashion. Off laced coat, and on brown jerkin;— 
lively colours scare fish in the sdber waters of 
the Isle of Man;—faijja, in London jou will 
catch few, unless tli§ bait glistens a little. « But 
you are going ?—well, good luck you. I will 
take to the barge ;—the sea and wind afcjess in¬ 
constant than the tide you have embarked’ on.” 





1 


“ You have Icanicd to say all these smart 
thift^s ill London, rnyM^jd,"’ answered Julhn; 
“ hut we shall have you a penitent for them, if 

I 

J^ady Cyntliia be of my mind. Adieu, and 
pleasure till we meet. 

The young men parted accordingly; and while 
the Earl betook him to his pleasure voyage, Ju¬ 
lian, as his friend had prophe iod,. assumed the 
ilrcss of one who means to amuse liimself wiili 


angling. 'J'h5 hat and feather wejv eN cluinged 
for a cap of grey cloth ; the de( v-laeed elcak 
and doublet for a simple'jacket of the same ro 
lour, \vith hose conforming; and ihiallv? with 
rod in hand, and panicr at bis bni k, mounted 


upoKL a handsome Manx ponev, )uiu!g IV'vtril 


rode briskly over the counlrv which di\ a’ o 

»' 

t 

from one of those bca\itir5i] stixains, dial 


him 


scend to the sea from the Kirk-Mi ' lagii moun¬ 


tains. 


Having reached tln^ spot where he meant to 
compieiice his day^s sport,^ Julian Jet his Jiu!<. 
stecHl graze,^ which, accustomed to the situa¬ 


tion, followed him like a dog ; and now and 
^ ^ • 
then,'when tired of picking herbage in the valley 
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‘ illr(High which tlie btrc^m wintied, came near hib 
iiiasU'fs bide, and, i if lie liad been a curious 
aiiialt nr c'f ^he sport, g<azed on the trouts as Ju- 
liiin hroiigiil them strugglaig to the shore. But 
J'airy’s master shewed, on tiiat day, little of the 
patienei' of a real angler, and took no Iieed to 
old J'-fuiL W'^alton’s reconnnondation, to fish the 
streams inch by inch. He chose, indeed, with 


I ^ • 

an angler' eyi 


the most promising casts, where 


the stis-on hi ’v sparkling over a ^tone, afford- 
me the ^ 1 du I'a r to a trout ; or where, 

glidnig ' <.e ^j’om a lippling eurreiit to a still 
eddy, it nied o ler the projecting bank, 

or cla^lu\. ' the pool ot some low cascade- 

% 

By th^^ ) lU.-s selection of spots whert?bn to 
eniMiii) IDS eii, th ' sportsman’s basket was soon 
^uiiiei nlly ii* av}% «UJiew that his occupation 
\\i\s not a f ere pretext; and so soon as this was 
die ease, he walked briskly up *thc glen, only 


making a cast ffom tiiiie to time, in c:/-se of liis 
being observed ^frayi any of the neighbauring 


heights. » 

It was a green and rocky vallt^ through 
which the brook strayed, very lonely, although 
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the slight track of an unformed road shewed that' 
« 

it was occasionally traversed, and that it was not 
altogether void of inhabitants. As Peveril ad- 

t 

vanccd still farther, the right bank reached to 
some distance from the stream, leaving a piece 
of meadow ground, the lower part of which be¬ 
ing close to the brook, was entirely covered with 
rich herbage ; being, ]X)ssibly, occasionally ijrri- 
gated by its overflow. The higher part of the 
level ground afforded a stance for an qld house, 
of a singular structure, with a terraced garden, 
and a cultivated field or two beside it. In for- 
mcr times, a Danish or Norwegian fastness had 
stood licre, called the Black-b^ort, from the co- 

4 

lour of a huge heathy hill, which, rising be¬ 
hind the building, appeared to be the boundary 
of the valley, and to afford the source of the 
brook. But the original structure had been long 
demolished, as, indeed, it probably only con¬ 
sisted of dry stones, and its materials had been 

applied to the construction ,of the present man- 

« 

sion—the work of some churchman, during 
the sixteShth* century, as was evident from the 

I 

huge stone-work of its windows, which scarce 
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left room for light to jiass through, as well as 
from two or three heavy buttresses, which pro¬ 
jected from the front of the house, and exhibited 

< 

on their surface little niches for images. These 
had been carefully destroyed, and pots of flowers 
were placed in the niches in their stead, besides 
their being ornamented by creeping plants of va¬ 
rious kinds, fancifully twined around them. The 
garden was also in good order; and tliough the 
spot wap. extremely solitary, there was about it 
altogether an air of comfort, accommodation, 
and even elegance, by no means gcncrally^charac- 
teristic of the habitations of the island at that 
time. 

With much circumspection, Julian Peveril ap¬ 
proached the l^w Gothic porch, which defended 
the entrance of the mansion from the tempests in¬ 
cident to its situation, and was, like the buttresses, 
overrun with ivy and other creeping plants. An 
iron ring, contrived s<f as when drawn up and 
down to rattle against the bar of notched iron 
through which it was suspended, served the pur¬ 
pose of a knocker; and to this he af)J)tted him- 

» 

self, though with the greatest precaution. 
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He received no answe^r for some time, and in- 

« 

dectl it seemed as if Lhe liouse was totally unin¬ 
habited ; wjicn, at length, his impatience getting 

« 

the upper hand, he tried to open tlie door, and 
as it was only upon tlie latch, very easily suc¬ 
ceeded. He passed through a little low-arehed 
hall, the upper end of which was occupied by a 
staircase, and turning to the left, opened the door 

t 

of a summer ])arlour, wainscotted with black oak, 

and very simply furnished with chairs ipid tables 

of the same materials ; the former cushioned with 

Jeathen The apartment was gloomy—one of those 

stone-shafted windows which we have mentioned, 
% 

witli its small latticed ])ancs, and thick garland of 
foJiaj^e, admitting hut an imperfect light. 

„ Over the chimney-piece (whiclj^was of the same 
massive materials with the^annelling of the apart¬ 
ment,) was the only ornament of the room; a paint¬ 
ing, namely, representing an officer in the milita¬ 
ry dress of the Civil Wans ; the sjhort hand which 

I 

hung^ down on the cuirass—»lus orange-coloured 

ti 

scarf, hut ahoFC all, the slK>rtness of his close-cut 
hair, sh^JAl'ing evidently to which ol,* tlic great })ar- 
ties lie had belonged. His right hand rested on tlie 
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jiilt of Ills sword; and in tlie Jeft he held a small 
Bible, bearing the inscription, hi hoc ^'tg^ioP 
The countenance was’ of an olive ce)inplexioii 5 
witli deep black eyes, and an ovaTform of face— 
one of those physiognomies, to which, tljougli not 
otherwise unpleasing, we naturally attach the idea 
of melancholy and of misfortune. Apparently it 
was well known! to Julian Peveril; for, after ha¬ 
ving loofted at it for a long time, he could not 
forbear muttering aloud, What would I give 
that that man had never been born, or that he 
still lived 

“ How now—how is this r’’ said a female, wdio 
entered the room as he uttered this reflection. 

You here, Master Peveril, in spite o^all the 
warnings you have had ? You here, in the 
session of folk’s house when they are abroad, 
and talking to yourself, as I shall warrant.?” 

‘‘ Yes, Mistress Deborah,” laid Peveril, “ I 
am here once more, iis you see, against every 
prohibition, aild yi defiance of all danger.-r- 
Where is Alice^ i 

Where will nevcjr see her, ^Muster Ju- 
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lian—you may satisfy yourself of that,” answer- 

I 

ed Mistress Deborah, for it was that respectable 
gouvernante; and sinking down at the same time 
upon one of die large leathern chairs, she began 
to fan herself with her handkerchief, and com¬ 
plain of the heat in a most ladylike fashion. 

In fact, Mistress Debbiteh, while her exterior 
intimated a considerable change of condition for 
the better, and “her countenance shewecl the less 
favourable effects of the twenty years which had 
passed over her head, was in mind and manners 
very much what she had been when she battled 
the opinions of Madam Ellesmere at Martindale 
Castle. In a word, she was self-willed, obstinate, 
and coquettish as ever, otherwise no ill-disposed 
^ person. Her present appearance was that of a 
woman of the better rank ’ From the sobriety 
of the fashion of her dress, and the uniformity 
of its colours, it was plain she belonged to some 
sect which condemned superfluous gaiety in 
.attire ^ but no rules, not tjiosfe of a nunnery 
or of a quakqris society, can prevent a little 
coquetry ki that parjlicular, where a woman is 
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desirous of being supposed tb retain some claim 
to personal attention. All MJfetress Deborah’s 
garments were so arranged as ^ght best set 
off a good-looking woman, whose countenance 
indicated case and good cheer—who called her¬ 
self fivc-and-thirty, and was well entitled, if she 
had a mind, to call herself twelve or fifteen years 
older. 

■$ 

Julian was under the neces^sity of enduring 
all hcritiresome and fantastic airy, and awaiting 
with patience till she had “ prinked herself and 
pinned herself”—flung her hoods back,ajid drawn 
them forward—snuffed at a littl^ bottle of es¬ 
sences—closed her eyes like a dying fowl—turned 
them up like a duck in a thunder-storm; when 
at length, having exhausted her round of mmau* 
deries^ she condescended to open the conversation. 
“ These walks will be the death of me,” she said, 
and all on your account, Master Julian Peve- 
ril; for if Dalne Christian should learn that you 
have chosen to nrnke your^jpits to her^iece, I 
promise you Mrs Alice would be soon obliged to* 
find other charters, and so should 1?”* 
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Come now. Mistress,Deborah, be good-lui- 
moured,” said Julian ; consider, was not all 
this intimacy'of ours of your own making ? Did 
you not make yourself known to mu the very Hrst 
time I strolled up this glen wdth my iishing-rod, 
and tell me that you were my former keeper, and 
that Alice had been my little play-fellow ? And 
what could there be more natural, than that 1 
should come back and see two such agreeable 
persons as oftem as I could P’’ 

Yes,” said Dame Deborah ; “ but I did not 
bid you fall in love with us though, or propose 
such a matter .as marriage either to Alice or mv- 
self.” 

“ To do you justice, you never did, Deborali,'” 
answered the youth ; “ but what of that ? Such 

c 

things will come out bcfore*one is aware. I am 
sure you must have heard such proposals fifty 
times when you least expected tliem.” 

Fie, fie, fie, Master Jifhan PeWil,’’ said the 
gouvernante; havcf you to know tliat 

'I have always sb behaved myself, that the best 
of the lancl would hav6 thought twice oC,it; and 
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Jiavo very well eonbitlered botli^wliat he-was go¬ 
ing to say, and how he was going to say it^ be¬ 
fore lie came out with such proposals to me.*’’ 
True, true, Mistress Deborah'J''’ continued 
Julian ; but all the world have not your dis¬ 
cretion. Then Alice Jiridgenorth is a child—a 
niei'c child ; and one always asks a baby to b(' 
one’s little wile, you know. Come, T know you 
v/ill forg ivi* me. Thou wert ever the best natti¬ 
red, kindest woman in the world ;'*aiid you know 
you have said twenlv times we v*ere made for 
each otlier.” • 

O no, Master Julian Peveril; no, no, no !” 
ejaculated Deborah. “ 1 may indeed have said 
your estates were born to be united ; antkCt) be 
sure it is natural to me, that come of the old 
stock of the honest yeomanry of Peveril of I lie 
Peak’s estate, to wish that it was all wdthin the 
ring fence again; which sure enough it might be, 
were you to ma^ry Alice Cridgenorth. But then 
thei c is the knight your father, an4 lady 
your mother ; and tliefe is her father, that is half 
crazy Avith his religion ; and her aunt, ^li^it wears 

I * 

eternal l)lack grograna for that unlucky Goloncl 
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Christian ; and there is the Countess of Derby,, 
that*would serve us all ivith the same sauce if we 

c 

were thinking of any thing that would displease 
her. And besides all that, you have broke your 
word with Mistress Alice, and every thing is 
over between you ; and I am of opinion it is quite 
right it should be all over. And perhaps it may be, 
Master Julian, that I should have thought so a 
long time ago, before a child like Alice put it 
into my head * but I am so good-natured.’” 

No flatterer like a lover, who wishes to carry 
his point. 

Y\)u are the best-nat ired, kindest creature in 
the world, Deborah —But you have never seen 
the ring I bought for you at Paris. Nay, I will 
put it on your finger myself;—what! your fos¬ 
ter-son, whom you loved ,so well, and took such 
care of?” 


He easily succeeded in putting a pretty ring 
of gold, with a humorous aflbetation of gal¬ 
lantry, on the fat finger of Mistress Deborah Deb- 
bitch. Her’s Was a soul of a kind often to be 
met with^ both among the lower and higher vul¬ 
gar, v/ho, without being, on a bVoad scale, ac- 
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to bribes or corruption, arc nevertheless 
iiiucli attached to per’t^uisites, and consicicrabJy 
biassed in their line of duty, though perhaps in- 

, c 

sensibly, by the love of petty obs(!rvances, petty 
prest'iits, and trivial coinplinients. Mistress Deb- 
l)itch turned tlic ring rophd, and round, and 
round, and at length said, in a whisper, “ Well, 
Master Julian Pcveril, it signifies nothing deny¬ 
ing any (liing to such a young gentleman as you, 
for young gentlemen are always so obstinate ! 
and so f may as well tell you, that Mistress Alice 
\\alk('d back from Kirk-J'ruagh along with me, 
just Jiow, and entered the house at the saftne time 
with myself.'” * 

‘‘ Why did you not tell me so before,^’ smd 
d iilian, .starting up ; “ where—where is .she ?” 

“ You had belter^ask why I tell you so nou\ 
Master Julian,'” said Bar-i. Deborah; ‘‘fori 
promise you, it is against her exj,^’e.ss commands; 
and 1 won 111 not have told you, had you not look- 
ed so pitifulybut as for seeing yon, tlmt she 
will not—and she is m her own bed-room, with 
a gooil oak door shut anti bolted upon^lior—that 


VOL. I. 


s 
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is one comfort.—And so, as for any breach of 
trust on niy part—I prorfiise you the little saucy 
minx gives it no less name—it is quite impossi¬ 
ble.” 

I)o not say so, Deborah—only go—only 
try—tell her to hear me—tell her I have a hun¬ 
dred excuses for disobeying her commands—tell 
her I have no doubt to get over all obstacles at 
Martindalc Castle,” ^ 

Nay, I telkyou it is all in vain,” replied the 
dame. When I saw your cap and rod lying 
in the hall, I did but sayj ‘ there he is again,'' 
and shdran \ip the stairs like a young deer; and 
I heard key 'Yurned, and bolt shot, ere I could 
say £f^single word to stop her—I marvel you 

heard her not.” 

< 

‘‘It was because I am, as I ever was, an owl— 

I 

a dreaming fool, who let all those golden minutes 
pass, which my luckless life holds out to me so 
rarely.—Well—tell her I go—go for ever —go 
where she will hear no more of me—where no 

I 

one shall hear more of me.” 

“ O, t^e Father !” said the dame, “ hear how 

j, 

c 3 
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lie talks!—Wliat will bccome^f Sir Geoffrey, and 
your mother, and of me, and of the Countess, if 
you were to go so far as you talk of ? And what 
would become of poor Alice too r* for I will be 
sworn she likes you better than she says, and I 
know she used to sit and look the way that you 
use to come up the stream, and now and then ask 
me if the morning was good for fishing. And all 
the whil6 you were on the Continent, as they call 
it, she ^scarcely smiled once, ufiless it was when 
she got these two beautiful long letters about fo- 
reign parts.” ’ 

Friendship, Dame Deborah—only friend¬ 
ship-—cold and calm remembrance of one who, 
by your kind permission, stole in on ^-mir soli- 

tude now and then, w^ith news from the living 

• • 

world without.—Orve^e, indeed, I thought—but 
it is all over—farewell.” 

So saying, he covered his fac!c with one hand, 
and extended the oilier, in the act of bidding 
adieu t(> Damb D^ebbitch, whose kind Ijpart be- 
came unable to withstand the s^ht of his afilic^ 
lion. • ^ 

“ Now, do not be in such haste,” she said; 
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“ I will go up agajii, and tell her how it staiuls 

i 

with you, and bfing her down, if it is in woman’s 

power to do it.” 

( 

And so sayhig, she left tlic apartment and ran 
up stairs. 

Julian Peveril, meanwhile, paced the apart¬ 
ment in great agitation, waiting the success of 
Deborah’s intercession ; and she remained long 
enough absent to give us time to captain, in a 
short retrospect ,*1110 circumstances which had led 
to his present situation. 
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ClIAPTEU xir. 

All me ! for :mgbt tlint ever I eoiild read, 

(’ould ever liearSy tale or liistory, 

'1 *\e eouiM’ of true love never did run sinootli ! 

JMhhinnm^’) Ni^'fiTs Drvnvi. 

» 

TriE cflcbrnteil ^wssago which we have pre- 
hxt'd to this chapter, has, like most obf^rvations 
of tiie same autlior, its foundation in real expe¬ 
rience. The period at Avhich love is felt most 
strongly, is seldom that at which there is much 
])ro.spect of its being brought to a happy issue* 
The state of artificial society opposes many com¬ 
plicated obstructions to early marriages; and the 
chance is very great, that such obstacles prove 
insurmountable. In fine, there are faw men who 

I 

do not look back ia secret to some period*of their 

youth, at whicli a sincere and early affection was^ 

repulsed, on lietrayed, or*bccame afSdl’tive from 

% 

o])posir|g circumstaiiees. It is tlicse little pas- 
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sages of secret histofy, which leave a tinge of 
romance’* in every’bosom, scarce permitting us, 
even in the most busy or the most advanced pe¬ 
riod of life, to listen with total indifference to a 
tale of true love. 


Julian Peveril had so fixed his affections, as 
to ensure the fullest share of that opposition 
which early attachments are sd'apt to encounter. 
Yet nothing so natural as that he shoutd have 
done so. In early youth. Dame Debbitch had 
accidentally met with the son of her first pa¬ 
troness, and who had himself been her earliest 
charge, fishing in the little brook already no¬ 
ticed, which watered the valley in which she re- 
sided witR Alice Bridgenorth. The dame’s cu¬ 


riosity easily discovered who he was; and besides 
the interest v/hich persons in her condition usual¬ 
ly take in the young people who have been un¬ 
der their charge, she was delighted with the op¬ 


portunity to, talk about former times—about 

Martindale Castle, and friends /here—about Sir 

« 

GeofiVey and his good lady—and now and then, 
about Lance Outran!, the park-keepc?*. 

The mere pleasure of gratifying her inquiries, 
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would scarce have had^ powet enough to induce 
Julian to repeat his visits to the lonely*glcn; 
but Deborah had a companion—aJovely girl— 
bred in solitude, and in the quiet and unpretend¬ 
ing tastes which solitude encourages—spirited 
also and inejuisitive, and listening, with a laugh¬ 
ing cheek, and an eager eye, to every tale which 
the young angler brought from the town and 
castle. 

Thciwislts of Julian to the Black-Fort were 

only occasional—so far Dame Deborah shewed 

> 

common sense—which was, pcrha})s, inspired by 

the apprehension of losing her place, in case of 

discovery. She had, indeed, great confidence in 

tlie strt)ng and rooted belief—amounting almost 

to superstition—which Major Bridgenorth ,en-, 

tertained, that his (feughte^'’s continued liealth 

could only be ensured, by her continuing under 

the cliargc of one w ho had acqmred Lady Peve- 

rifs supposed' -^kill in treating those; subject to 

such ailments. This belief Dame Debofah had 

% 

improved to the utmost of her simple cunning ,—* 
always speaking in something of an orft^Ular tone, 
upon the subject of her charge’s health, and hint- 
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ino‘ at (’ortain mystetious rwlcs necessary to mani- 
lait^ it ill the prc^kcnt iavo\irab1e state. Slie had 
availed herself of this artiticc, to procure for her¬ 
self and Alice a se])aratc‘ estahiishnienl at the 
Blaek-Fort; for it was originally IMajor jh idge- 
nortirs resolution, that his daughter and her 
gouv(‘rnante should remain under the same roof 

with the sistcr-in-law of lii.s deccasetl wife, the 

» 

widow of the unfortunate J^loncl Christian. Hut 
this lady was broken down with ])remativre age, 
brought on by sorrow ; and, in a short visit 
which IV^ajor Hridgcnorth made to the island, he 
was easily prevailed on to consiiler her house at 
Kirk-Truagh, as a very clieerless rt'sidence for 
his daughter. Dame Deborah, who longed for 
.domestic independence, w^as cart fid to increase 
tins impression by alarminj^ her patron’s fears 
on account of Alice’s health. “ The mansion of 

i 

Kirk-Truagh stood, she said, much exposed to 
the Scottish, winds, which ceuld not but be cold, 
as they Ramc from a country where there was icc 
tlnd snow at Mitkiummer.” In short, she prevail¬ 
ed, and w^iS put into -full possession of ])lack- 
ForC a liouse which, as well as Kirk-Truagh, 
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belonged Ibrniorlv lo.ClirislIan, and now to his 
widow. 

Still, liowuvtT, it was cnjoiiu'd on the 
voniante and Ikt charge, to visit Kirk-Triingh 
IVoni time to time, and to consider themselves as 
nndcj* the management and guardianshij) of Mis¬ 
tress ('liristian—a state of subjection, the sense 

of wliich Deborah endeavoured to lessen, bv as- 

* 

Sliming as much freedom of conduct as she pos- 
sil)ly dared, under the inlliiencc^ doubtless, of 

the same' fecilings of independence which induced 

» 

In r, at Martindal e-Hall, to spurn the ^advice of 
Mistress Ellesmere. 

% 

It was tills generous disposition to defy con¬ 
trol which induced her to procure Tor Alice, 
secretly, some means of education, whieK thy* 
stern genius of purlthnlsm would have proscribed. 
She ventured to have hercliarge taught music— 
nay, even dancing ; and fhe picture of the stern 
Eoionel Cliristian trembled on the wj^inscot where 
it was suspended, while the sylph-liko form of 
Alice, and the substantial })ei>on of Dame Dii^ 
liorali, executed French c/tairn'crs honrs^ to 
the sound of a small kit, wliich screamed under 
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the bow of Monsieiir dc Pigal, lialf siiiugolor, 
half dancing-master. This abomination reached 
the ears of the Colonel’s widow, and by her was 
communicated to Bridgenorth, wliosc sudden ap¬ 
pearance in the island sliewed the importance he 
attached to the communication. Had she been 
faithless to her own cause, that had been the la¬ 
test hour of Mistress Deborah’s administration, 

9 

But she retreated into her strong-hold. 

Dancing,”"she said, “ was exercise, nrgiila- 
ted and timed by music; and it stood to reason, 

that it must be the best of all exercise for a deli- 

« 

catc person, especially as it could be taken with¬ 
in doors, and in all states of the weather.” 

Bridgchoj’th listened, with a clouded and 
thoughtful brow", when, in exempliheation of lier 
doctrine, Mistress Deborah,*‘who was no con¬ 
temptible performer on the viol, began to jangle 
Sellenger’s BouneJ, and commanded Alice to 

dance an old English measune to tire tune. As 

} 

the half-liashful, lialf-smiling girl, about four¬ 
teen, lor such washer age, moved gracefully to 
the music, th« fktlier’s eye unavoidably ibliowcd 
the light spring ol‘ her step, and mafkod with 
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joy the rising colour in licr 4 ’lieek. When the 
dance was over, he folded her in his arms, smooth¬ 
ed her somewhat disordered locks with a father’s 

« 

affectionate hand, smiled, kissed her brow, and 
look his leave, without one single word further 
interdicting the exercise of dancing. He did not 
himself communicate the result of his visit at the 
Bk'ick-Fort to Mistress Christian, but she was 
not long of learning it, by the triumph of Dame 
Heboral) on her next visit. 

“ It is well,’’ said the stern old lady; my 
brother Bridgenorth hath permitted you to make 
a Ilerodias of Alice, and teach her dancing. You 
have only now to find her a partner for life—I 
shall neither meddle nor make more hiHheir af¬ 
fairs.” 

* . 

In fact, the triur^ph of Dame Deborali, or 
rather of Dame Nature, on this occasion, had 
more important effects than the*former had ven¬ 
tured to anticipate j for Mistress Christian, 

though sIjc reccivetl with all formality thg formal 

* 

visits of the gouvernantc and her charge, seemctl^ 
thenceforth so much petted with thci^sue of her 
remonstrance, upon tlie enormity of her niece 
dancing to a little fiddle, that she appeared to 
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give up intorforcriG:' in i»or affairs, and U‘ft Dami 
Debbilfli and Alice to manage both ediu-atioii 
antj liouse-koepip.g—in whicli sfie bad bitherto 
greatly interfered—much af ter ibeir own pleasnri-. 

It was in tliis independent state tliat they 
lived, when Julian first visited ibeir liabilation ; 
and he was the ratlier encouraged to do so by 
Dame Deborah, tliat she believed to be one* 
of the fast persons in the world witii wboniMistress 
Christian vvonjd’bave desired her niece to be ac¬ 
quainted—the haj)py spirit of contraificlion sn})er- 
seding, with Dame Deborafi, on this, as on other 
occasions, all consideration of the fitness of things. 
She did not act altogetlier without precaution 

I 

neither. "She was aware she bad to guard not only 
against any reviving interest on the jiai’t of Mis¬ 
tress Christian, but against the sudden arrival ol‘ 
Major Bridgenorlb, who never failed once in the 
year to make his a})pearance ai, tin* Black-Fort 
when least expected, and remaiii there for a 
few dayfc Dame Dcbbilch, therefore, exacted of 
nSulian, that his yisits should be few and far be¬ 
tween ; lhau he should condescend to ])ass for a 
relation of her own, in the eyes of two ignorant 
Manks girls and a lad, who formed her I'slahlish- 
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niciiL ; and that Jie should aUvays appear in his 
aii^lL*r'’s dress made of the siin|Je LoKgkimn or 
buif-coloured Wool of the island, which is not 

* t m 

subjected to dyeing. ]$y these })recautions, she 
thought his intimacy at the Black-Fort would be 
entirely unnoticed, or considered as immaterial, 
while, in the meanwhile, it furnished much amuse- 
nicjit to her charge and herself. 

This Aas accordingly the case during the 
eai'lier part of their intcrcoursb, vvhile Julian 
was a lad, and Af’ce a girl two or three years 
y(ninger. But as the lad shot up to youth, and 
the girl to womanhood, even Dame Deborah 
Dehhitch‘’.s jutlgmeiiL saw danger in their con- 


tinueil intimacy. She took an opporlAfhty to 
communicate to Julian who 'Miss Bridgenorth ac- 
tually was, and the peculiar circumstances which 
placed discord between their fathers. He heard 
the story of their quarrel with hitercst and sur¬ 


prise, for he* had onjy resided occasionally at 
Martindal(‘ Castle,^ and the subject of JJridge- 


} ^ 

norlirs quarrel with his hitlicr had never been , 


mentioned in his presence. His i^r^tiginalion 
caught lire at the sparks alforded by this :,ingular 
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story; and, far f?om complying with the pru¬ 
dent ^remonslra'ice of Dame Deborah, and gra¬ 
dually estranging himself from the ]hack-Fort 
and its fair inmate, he frankly declared, he con- 
sidcredhis intimacy, there so casually commenced, 
as intimating the will of Heaven, that Alice and 
lie were designed for each other, in spitt* of every 
obstacle which passion or prejudice could raise 
up betwixt them. They had been cbmpanions 
in infancy; qnd a little exertion of nicinory ena¬ 
bled him to recal his childish grief for the unex¬ 
pected and sudden disappearance of his little 
companion, whom lie was destined again to meet 
with in the early bloom of opening beauty, in a 
country' which was foreign to them both. 

Dame Deborah was confounded at the consc- 

\ 

quences of her communic«ation, which had thus 
blown into a flame the passion which she ho])ed 
it would have either prevented or extinguished. 
She had not the sort of head which resists the mas- 
culine^and energetic remonstrances of passionate 
, attachment, whether addressed to her on hCr own 

account,*.^'; on behalf of another. She lamented, 

\ 

and wondered, and ended her feeble opposition, bv 
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weeping, and sympathizing, afld consenting to al¬ 
low the continuance of Julian'’s \isits, prodding 
he was only to address himself to Alice in the capa¬ 
city of a friend ; for the world, she would consent 
to nothing more. She was not, however, so simple, 
but that she also had her forebodings of the de¬ 
signs of I’rovidence on this youthful couple ; for 
certainly they could not be more formed to be 
united than the good estates of Martindale and 
Moultrassie. » 

Then came a long scqiuaicc of reflections. 


Martindale Castle wanted but some repairs to 
be almost ('([ual to Chalswortb. The Ilal? might 
be allowed to go to ruin ; or, what would be bet¬ 


ter, wlien Sir Geoffrey's time came, (for tbt good 
knight had seen service, and must be breaking 
now,) the Hall wouhj be a good dowry-house, 
to which my lady and Ellesmere might retreat; 
while (empress (jf the still-joom, and queen of 
the pantry,) Mistress Deborah Debbltch should 
reign housekeeper at the Castle, and extend, per- 
haps, the crown-matrimonial to Lance Outram, , 
providing he was not become too okl,'^i 430 fat, oi 
too fond of ale. 
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Such WTie tlic.soothing visions under llie iii- 
HLienee of vvliic;]i the dame connived at an attach- 
nient, which lulled also to pleasing dreams, though 
of a character so different, her charge and her 
visitant. 

The visits of the young angler became more 
and more frequent; and the embarrassed ])ebo- 
rah, though foreseeing all the dangers of disco¬ 
very, and the additional risk of an a;planalion 
betwixt Alice &nd Julian, which must necessuri- 

r 

ly render their relative situation so nnicli more 
delicate, felt comi])letely overborrA' by the enthu¬ 
siasm of the young lover, and was compelled to 
let matters tSdvc their course. 

Th\>vleparlure of Julian for the continent in¬ 
terrupted the course of his intimacy at ihc Jhack- 
Fort, and while it relieved the elder of its inmates 
irom much internal apprehension, spread an air 
of languor andvlejeption over the countenance of 
the younger, wdiich, at Hridgcuorth’s next visit to 
I he Isle of Man, renew ed all his terrors ior his 

daughter’s conslitntional malady. 

« 

Ucbou'tjli ])romised I’aithl’ully slu should look 
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bettor the next raoroin^, aiicf she kept lierwonl. 
Slie liad retnine<l in licr posses.sic)n for some time 
n loiter which Julian had, by somc'privato dbn- 
veyatice, sent to her charge, for his youthful 
iriend. Deborah had dreaded the consequences 
of delivering it as a billet-doux, but, as in the 
case of the dance, she thought there could be no 
harm in adniinistering it as a remedy. 

It had complete effect ; and next day the 
checks <>f the maiden had a tinge of the rose, 
wliicli so much delighted*her father, that as he 
mounted his horse he flung his purse int<d Debo¬ 
rah's hand, with the desire she shoirftl spare no- 
tliing that could make herself and his daiughtei 
happy, and the assurance that she had his full 
confidence. • 

'^riiis expression of liberality and confidence 

from a man of Major Bndgcno:jjth'’s reserved and 

* » « * 

cautious disjxisition, gave full plumage to Mis¬ 
tress Deborah's hopc% ; and emholdeued her not 
only to deliver aiftiihcr letter of Julianas to the 
young lady, but to encourage fnore boldly and 
free ly than formerly the intercourse of the lovers 
when Pcvcril returned from abroad. 


von. I. 
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At longtli, in spite of /sill Julian’s precaution, 
tile young Earl became suspicious of liis Irecjuenl 
solitary fishirtg parties ; arul lie himself, now bet¬ 
ter acquainted with the world than formerly, be¬ 
came aware that his repeated visits and solitary 
walks with a person so young anti beautiful as 
Alice, might not only betray prematurely the se¬ 
cret of his attachment, but be of essential preju¬ 
dice to her who^was its object. 

Under the influence of this conviction, he ab¬ 
stained, for an unusual period, from visiting 
niack-yort. Jbit when lie next intfulgcd himself 
with spending an bom in the place wliere be 
would ^‘^ladly have abode for ever, the altered 
manner of Alice—the tone in wliicb she seemed 
• tr) r.pbraid bis neglect, penetrated his heart, anti 
deprivcG^ Iiim of that power of self-command, 

which he had hitherto exercised in their inter- 

« 

views. It required hut a lew energetic words to 
explain to Alice at once his*feelings, and to make 
her seii^lble of the refil natur6 of her own. She 
we}>t plentifully, but her tears were not all of 
bitterness. She sat }’)as.sively still,land without 
rc'ply, while be explainetl to her, with many an 
uUerjection, the eircwmstances which bad placed 



discord between their'families ; for hitherto, all 

% * 

that she had known was, that Master Peveril, 
beloiifiinG: to the household of the* ffreat Count- 
css or Lady of Man, must observe some precau¬ 
tions in visiting a relative of the unhappy Colo¬ 
nel Christian. Hut, when Julian concluded his 
tale with the warmest protestations of eternal 
love, “ My poor father !” she burst forth, “ anil 
was lliis to be the end of all thy^ precautions ?— 
This, that the son of him that disgraced and 
banished thee, should hohrsucli language to your 
daugliter 


You err, Alice, you err,” said Jwuan, eager¬ 
ly. “ That I hold this language—tha^ ihe son 
of Peveril addresses thus the daughter of your 
fatlier—that he thus kneels to you for ^:giVc- * 
ness of injuries which passed when we wferc both 
infants, slicws the will of IIea\;en, that in our 
alfcclion sliould be quenclirf(d the discord of our 
parents. Whatjelse cduld lead those ft-lio parted 

jp 

infants on the hills*of Derbyshire, to meet tlius 
in the valleys of Man ?*” 

Alice, liov/cvcr new such a scene, and aboje 
all licr own emotions niiglit be, was highly en~ 
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ilowed witli that cxqinsitc\ delicacy which is im¬ 
printed in the feinale heart, to gW e warning' of 
ihcslightcst ivppioach to impropriety in a situa¬ 
tion like liers. 

“ Rise, rise, Master Pcvcril,'’’ she said ; ‘‘ do 

not do yourself and me tliis injustice—we have 

done both wrong— very wrong; but my fault was 

done in ignorance. O God ! my poor iiiilu r, 

who needs comfort so much—is it for me to add 

< 

to his niisforl'unes ? Rise !” she added more (irm¬ 
ly ; “ if you retain this unbecoming posture anv 
longcr^.I will leave the room, and you shall never 
see me 

The commanding lone of Alice overawed tlie 
impetuosity of her lover, who took in ^ilenee a 
seat removed to some distance from hers, and 
was agh'n about to speak.' “ Julian,'” said she, 
in a milder tone, “ you have spoken enough, and 

t I 

more than enough.Would you had left me in 
the plcasifig dream in which I could have listtu- 
ed to 'you for ever; but iheihour of w akening is 
arrived.'” Pevcril wmited the prosecution of lier 
speech ap5 a criminal while he waits his doom , 

«p 

for he was sufrieiently sensible that an answer, de- 
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livcrucl not certainly withoMt emotion, but witlk 
firmness and resolution, was not to be in4errupt- 
cd. “ We liave done wrong,” ^he repeated, 
“ very wrong ; and if we now separate for ever, 
the pain we may feel will be but a just penalty 
fur our error. Wc should never have met. Meet¬ 
ing, we should part as soon as possible. Our far- 
tiler intercourse can but double our pain at part¬ 
ing. F.irewcll, Julian ; and forget we ever have 
seen each other!” 


Forget I” said Juliajn ; never, never. To 
you it is easy to speak the word—to think the 
thouglu. To wic, an approach to either can only 
be by utter destruction. Why should you doubt 
that the feud of our fathers, like so many of 
Avhich wc have licard, might be appeased by our 
friendshi}) ? You ave my only friend. ^j^J^am the 
onl)’ one whom heaven has assigned to you. Why 
should we Fcjiaratc for thq, faults of otliers, which 

j 

bcfel wluui \\ c were but fchildren 

•> 

“ You spcfik in vain, Julian,” said Alice; “ I 

^ I 

pity^you—perhaps I pity my self—indeed I should 

j 

)iity myself, perhaps, most of the t ; for you 




will go iorth to new scenes and new facesa^and 
will soqn forget pc; buf’l, remaining in this 
solitude, liow shall / forget—tliat, however, is 
not now tlie question—I can bear niy lot, and it 
commands us to part.” 

“ Hear me yet a niomcnt,” said rcveril; this 
evil is not, cannot be, remediless. I will go to 
my father—1 will use the intercession of my mo- 
thcr, to whom he can refuse nothing—I vill gain 
their consent—they liavc no other child—and 
they must consent or lose him for ever. Say, 
Alice, if 1 come to you with rny parents' consent 
to my silit, will you again say, with that tone so 
touching aiicf so sad, yet so incredibly determi¬ 
ned—Ju'Iicn, we must part Alice was sihnt. 

Cruel girl, will you not even deign to answer 
me svd her lover, 

Wc f^nswer not those who spCak in their 


dreams,” said Alice. You ask me what I w'ould 
do were impossibilities 'performed. What right 
have you to^make such suppositions, and ask 
sych a question ?” 

“ Hope, Alice, Hope,” answered Julian, ‘‘ the 
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iiibt biij>|M)rL of the wrctdbcd, which even y<ui^ 
Mirely would not bo cruel eiiAii^h to dejurive me 
of. In every difliculty, in every doubt, in^'very 
tlangcr, 1 Joj)o fight even if he cannot con 
((Her. y!^ell me once more, if I come to you in 
ihe name of my fatlicr—in that of that mother, 
to wliorii you partly owe your life, wnat would 
vou answer to me 

t 

“ 1 fvould refer you to my own fatlierf' said 
Aliccj bluslilng, and easting li^r 4,’ycs down ; bul 
instantly raising them ligain, she rc[H?ated, in a 
linncr and a'saddef tone, “ Ws, Julian^ I would 

leier you to my father ; and you wt^ld tind that 

• ^ 

your pilot, Hope, had deceived you ; and tliai 
you had but escaped the quicksands Po fall upt^* 
tlie rocks.'” 

T would tiuit«^xniid be tried I’’ Julian 
Mclliinks I could persuade your ^‘atlier that 
in ordinary eyes our ailvincc^is not undesirable. 
We have fortuiir^^raiik^, long descent—all that 
fathers lixjk *for when they bestow a dauuhterV 
haiftl.’’ 

All this would auul >ou ij^lhing,”' said 


IC 
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..Mice. “ The spirit of my father is bent upon 
the things of another world ; and if he listened to 
hear you out, it would be but to tell you that he 
spurned your offers.” 

“ You know not—you know not, Aik'%” said 
Julian. Pire can soften iron—thy father's 
heart cannot be so hard, or his prej iidiccs sosti ong, 

f 

but I shall find some means to melt him. Foi’- 
bid me not—O, forbid me not at least the expe¬ 
riment !” 

“ I can but advise,” ^akl Alice; “ 1 can for¬ 
bid you notliing; for to forbid, iinpli(‘s power to 
command ojicdience. But if you Mill be wise, 
and listen to me—Here, and on this spot, M e p.art 
for ever !^* 

Not so, by Heaven !” said Julian, wlio.^o 
bold ana anguine temper scaicc saw difficulty in 
attaining auglit which he desired. “ We now 
part indeed, but it is tjiat I may return armed 
wdth my parents’ consent, [fbey desire that 1 
should marry—in their last letters iliey }»rcs;.- 
cciit more openly—tiiey shall have tlieir deshe; 
and such a b‘*ide as I will present to them, has 
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not graced iheir house silica tlie (Conqueror ga\^ 
if origin. Farewell, Alice ! FiSrewell, foi®a brief 
s])ace !” 

She replied.„‘.^“5®flrcwell, Julian ! Farewell for 
ever 

Julian, within a week of this interview, w’^as at 
]\Iartindale Castle, with the view of coinniuih- 
cating his purpose. But the task which seems 
easy al*a distance, ])roves as difficult, upon a 
nearcr.approach, as the l()rding*bf a river, which, 
in The distance, appeared only a brook. There 
lacked not opportunities of entering upon the 
subject ; for in the first ride which l^c took with 
his father, the Knight resumed the subject of his 
son’s marriage, and liberally left the fady to liis 
choice; but under the strict proviso, that sligwa:^ 
of a loyal and anMionourable family—if she 
liad fortune, it w^as good and w ell, or rather, it 
was better than well; but if sfie was poor, why, 
there is stilJ^ome. piclAng,” said Sir Geoffrey, 
on the bones yf the old estate; arid Dame 
^fr^<^-^ret and I will be content with the le^^, 
that you young folks may have yoi^ share of it. 
T am turned frugal already, Julian. ydTT&cc 
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wliat a iiortli-counU’’^ shambling bit ol’ a (ial 
loway nag I ride ifij)on—a diffcrenl beast, T wdK 
Trom^my own old Black Hastings, who had but 
cme fault, and that Was h to turn down 

Moidtragsic avenue.'” 

“ ^Vas that so great a fault said Julian, af¬ 
fecting indiirercncc, while his heart was trem¬ 
bling, as it seemed to him, almost in his very 
llii’oat. * 

“It used tQ Remind me of that base, disho- 
nourablc, Presbyterian fellow Bridgeiiorth,'” ; aid 
Sir Geoffrey ; and 1 wtmid as libf think of a 
toad :—they say he has turned Independent, to 
accomj)lish tlie full degree of rascality.—1 tell 
you, Gill,*I turned oft* the cow-boy, for gailier 

ing nuts in Ins woods—I would hang a dog that 
» * 

would*3» much as kill a hare there.—But wdiat 

is the matWr with you ? You look ])alc.'” 

Julian made srAne indifferent answer, but too 

well understood, from^^the Jang.jggc and tout' 

whicli lii^ father used, that l)is prejudices against 

^ • 

4 lice‘*s iiitlier were both deep and envenom*:,’^ 

\ 

those of coiJiiLry gentlvmcn often-become, wlio, 

baW^g little to do or think of, are but loo apt to 

II 
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sj)cik 1 their lime in nursing anj cherishing pelt)' 
cuustts of wrath against tlieir nextyicighboutts. 

Ill the course of the same day, he mentioned 

* } 

the Bridgenorths tq,hii mother, as if in a casua. 
manner. Bi]t tlic Lady Pevcril instantly conjured 
him never to mention the name, especially in his 
father’s jiroscnce. 

“ Was that Major Biidgenorth, of whom 1 
have hean^the name mentioned,” said Julian, 
“ so very had a neighbour • 

“ Ir/Io not say so,” said I^ady Beveril; nay, 
Avc vvere more than or>cc obliged to him, in tlic 
former unhappy times; but your falhev and he 
took some passages so ill at each oilier s hands, 
that the least aliusiou to Ihin disturbs Sit'Gcol- 

frey’s tem]>er in a manner ipiitc unusual, and 

• 

which, now tliat hisUicalth is somewhaV'im¬ 
paired, is sometimes alarming to me. ]’#r Ilea- 
\en\ sake, tlien, dear tlLilian,‘•avoid*upon all 
oceasions the s'li^itest^ allidion to Moullrassic, 
or fUi 54 ^>f its inhilbitants.” 

Tir:"wariling was so seriously given, mat ju« 
lian hims^f saw that mentioning fiis s^ret pur- 



pose would be tlie-^iure way to render it abortive, 
and* therefore ^'lie returned disconsolate t(/ the 
1 sle * 

Fevcril bad the boldness,''wever, to make the 
best lie could of what had hap[)enocr,’'by request¬ 
ing an interview with Alice, in order to inform her 
what had })assed betwixt his parents and him on 
Ikt account. It was with great difliculty tliat 
this boon w^as obtained ; and Alice Aridgenortli 
shewed no syjj!^it degree of displeasure.^ when she 
discovered, after niurh circiunloc iition, and'many 
efforts to give an air of Importance to what he 
had lo cunimiiiiicate, that all amountedbut to this, 
that Lady Peveril continued to retain a favour- 

m/ 

able opinion of her falher. Major l]j idgcnurtb, 
wjiicli Julian would fain liave represented as an 
omoWof their future niM’c perfect reconciiia- 

tio„A 

“ I d!*d not tliink you wouM thus have trifled 
with me, Master Pe'^crllj^'” saiii^Aiice, assuming 
an ai* of dignity ; but I will take care 
such intrusion in future—I request yoj<^ . ill not 
again \i!|’l Blatk-*Yort ; and I eiUreut of you, 
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good Mistress Dobhitcli, that,yf>i* ''ill nt) loiigor 
('ithiT encourage or pennit lhis|gcllllelnn^;^s vi^ 
a-^ )lie of rauli pcrseciilkqi will bo to 

compel mo to a])p<'''l #10 my aunt and father foe 
anolh.or p^ .ee of residence, and j)ev!iaps also for 
another and more prudent companion." 

This last hint struck IMistress Deborah with 
so much terror, that she joined her ward in iv- 
qifuing .'li^d demanding Julian’s instant absence, 
and he w a^ obligt'd to coin})ly wnlh^their rcapicst 
Ibit die courage of a yout|iful lover is not oasilv 
sululiu (1; aiuK] ulian, alter liavino’ gone tliroujdi 
the usual round of trying to forget his iingratt‘j 
fill nii>tress, and again ontertainini^ liis pasMOP 
uilli augmented violence, ended by tlf^visit to 
llu' n!aelv-]’\)rt, llie beginning of wdiicli we nar» 
rated in the last cha^^tcr. 

W'e then left liini anxious fo^*, yet al/iost fear¬ 
ful of an intcrv?^wv with Alice, %diich lie liad pre¬ 
vailed upon *]J<^>onih tu#solicit; and sucli was 
•liifc.^nnult of*!iis mind, that, while be traversed 
ihS^^lour, it seemed to him that the dark melan¬ 
choly %es of Clirislian’s portrait ftillowTtl him 
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wherever he wenW* 'vltJi U!(‘ fixed, chill, and 
omiiums glance^ wdilch announced to the enemy 
of his race/nisliajj and inisrorlune. 

The door of the apartni^«»4. onioned al lengdi, 
and these visions were dissipated. 
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